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_ To Protect The Daily Worker — 


To our readers and friends: _ General feel that they now have a free field for limitless 


We wish to discuss certain immediate and serious violation of all constitutional law, human decency and civil 


| : freedoms. _— 
ee ~~ facing this oe the 28th year of ‘our ex | They feel that they have “sold” to the nation their big 


There is no need to elaborate on what has been hap- lie about “overt acts” of “criminal conspiracy. 


eae Be : They are hiding from the nation that these “overt acts” 
eM aia tccceentos of ay 8 lay — hs — — are nothing but membership in a political party,and widely 


AR RR ' as publicized political articles, pamphlets, and speeches in 
iio forbidden thoughts” constitute evidence which there is not one single word of “conspiracy or “force 


The political police of the FBI and the Attorney nr (Continued on Page 7) 
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Lie Urges Early Negotiations 


-—— See Page 3 —— 


a | Are They Afraid of Peace? 
Ford Foundation Head oe ee 


STOP THE KILLING in Korea corpses of Korean women and children 
: will not line the roads. 


® | 
Ra q al t Court Tr en d i eg is ep the Soviet UN delegate We are approaching the first year’s an- 
Nea ates: soe niversary of this ghastly slaughter. It has 


Is there a single decent human being accomplished nothing but to devastate 

: ) who can have any other feeling but joy at Korea, to pile up American dead and 

—— See Page 2 — the thought the killing will end? wounded to the 73,000 mark—and, of 
As long as this massacre in Korea goes course, to provide the steam for the “Korea 

on and on, it carries with it the peril of Boom” on the Stock Market. 

spreading to a world war. , The American people should speak out 
Yet there are men in high places who as they never have before! Every U. S. 


e e a can hardly ‘conceal their dismay at the Senator and Congressman should hear 
| 0 idea of ending the Korean war. IMMEDIATELY from the folks back 
yi ii | on i RY eT or _ It is a horrible fact, there are men who. home in letters, wires, phone calls, delega- 
appear to be afraid that the bloodshed may tions, and personal visits from his constit- 

Hl be stopped! uents. | 


I k T We actually hear that Washington off-. © Every family with army-age sons has 

r p 0 fed @ ce & = cial circles are “cautious” and “skeptical.” a chance to act now to'save their sons and 
: Cautious and skeptical about what? America from further horrors. 

The Malik proposal is simple—let the The White House and President Tru- 

—— See Page 3 — beligerents get together to arrange a maa slazld get millions of letters from the 

get , cease-fire and withdrawal to both: sides of . nation urging acceptance of this latest in jf 

||: the 38th -parallel. Then the: young Amer- ‘+ailong line of peace proposals..;, 5. 
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ord Foundation Head Joins Blast 
t High Cost OK for Smith Act 


Chicago, June 24.—Prof. Robert M. Hutchins, former chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and now associate director of the Ford Foundation, joined with Osmond 


| Mass Rallys Set 222 eee 
Be . . —conviction of the: Communist 11. 
| ‘ , Dr. Hutchins said that the major- 


AD IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH ity decision “indicates that we are 


at last up against a great crisis in 


7 | a OE this country.” He spoke of the 
: | , : , - : ; *% j|ruling as a complete reversal of 
A t | earlier precedents set by the high 


court. “It’s a day and a new Su- 
preme Court,” he said. | 


| 3 * tng 3 | : P PaO SO ODOR SRI RRL H u tch } ns 


Bishop R. A. Saunders of the Episcopal Church will be, & me i —. one 
(Tuesday), 7:30 P. M., at Rockland Palace, 280 W. 155th St., ee 


against the arrest of mage hs Parts bdeenization soc Bl 6 e 

leaders. : - e q J T 
A Mass Rally to Defend the Bill ey” ma ei dab ~ edhe ac S issen 

of Rights will be held under the | | | 


sponsorship of the. Brooklyn Civil|,, J ee Oe : | | | | = 
Rights Congress, Wednesday, 8:30 | deeds wit: , | in ‘Dennis et al v. U.S:, Ne. 386 | cee | 
Ee oe Tite De 70) That. | Sponsoring the Rockland Palace eos Court 
ae ne “| meeting, yesterday urged New : By a : 
ford Ave., near Pitkin. Yorkers who will attend to make! fs Hutchins ee: Sew 
* bp amaas : = ~ MR. JUSTICE BLACK, dissenting. ) at an - American 
Bishop Saunders will be joined | pledges of contributions to the | eo Civil Liberties Union meeting in 
at the Rockland Palace rally by/civil rights bail fund required to; eed v. J . his henor ‘De Hotchine declared 
speakers including Paul Robeson, | obtain freedom for the jailed work-| & pent, with the Court fe not. os v0.) that “it macy Sead’ Mastic enneae 
Howard Fast, William Patterson, |ingclass leaders. $$ ,  dificale foe ae to take <ome of 
CRC national secretary and Gust Brooklyn’s rally Wednesday will Publis opinion Seing eat in Stale: ate Saaiae oa 
Hall, Communist Party national|hear Fast, Patterson and Claudia | present pressures, pateione and ide, thi po ave in the 
restore the Firet Amendment liberties to the high preferred place _ 


secretary; former Councilman Ben-| Jones, one of the 17 arrested and : bikini thee soci’. ae 
jamin J. Davis, Henry Winston, ' now free on bail. Appeals Court to 


2 BISHOPS ASK GOV'T DROP ee 


We lend our public support in behalf of « rehecring will convene 11 A. M. tomor- 


TRI AL E W M a ATTER of the case before the Supreme Court. row (Tuesday) to hear a review 

eo i , | of a gen by defense counsel 

: | : | Haro ammer for reduced 

WASHINCTON, June 24.—Twojthe.government drop its indictment Prof. Rahert J. Mavighere —_,i-~ | bail *for > a ubdiaion lead- 

Bishops, representing over 3,000,-| but the Justice Department has; | ers seized by the FBI last Wed- 

000 Negro churchgoers and their| nevertheless scheduled a second | . | . Frock W. nesday. Chief Judge Thomas W. 

families, led a delegation to the|trial for October. sous Mask hase Peek: ihen Maar koe De. Edward L. Young Swan, who granted a review on 

Justice Department on June 18 to The Bishops who brought the Prof. F. Franklin Fresker Prof. Rebert 8. Lynd Friday will sit with Judges 

urge dropping of the planned sec- plea were Bishop John H. Clay- sey Jerome N. Frank and Augustus 
ond trial of William L. Patterson, | born, ittle Rock, Arak., of the Afri- ee chiditeeiiadheaa be ci nillts taneoaet. | N. Hand in the case. 

executive secretary of the Civil|can Methodist Episcopal Church, i I geen ee a 

Rights Congress. and Bishop T. ‘H. Medford of sia asuiaews lie pest.” He velssred Gu his atnedl 

i ee oe “e —= : ss AST. te 
Patterson was indicted for “con-| Washington, of the AME Zion willingness to hire Communists as 


tempt” following a House Lobby Church. ‘university professors. 


Committee hearing at which Geor- 10% Beef Price Hike ore “We may even have to decide 
whether we must violate the law 


gia Congressman Henderson an- . : 
ham (Democrat) called the Negro| Seen by Di Salle > THE NATIONAL COUNCIL of the Arts, Sciences and Pro- |m order to remain in conformity 


leader a “black s. 0. b.” and start-} WASHINGTON, June  24.—| fessions announced that the names of Rev. John Paul Jones and with our convictions,” he said. 


ee Neen, ane << A Ge tact arices of the Hon. Francis Fisher Kane, prominent legal authority and | _ D°. os er: the ig 
: y re-| pr | ! eae iven earlier 
fused to convict him. Federal'will go up 10 per cent if Congress former U. S. attorney in Pennsylvayia, arrived too late for inclusion Bemcad K. Semealiak yng 


Judge Holtzoff recommended thatkills cattle price rollbacks. | in the ad, which appeared last Wednesday. on the recent decision of the Su- 
ae preme Court and particularly the 


lg ( R : i U mm ruling on the Communist leaders. 

People Ended Palmer Raids ops Roush Up (s.r 

: ) | | called the high court ruling “an 
n '21--Can Do Same Today 


Ar nold Johnson emasculation and destruction” of 
| long-established court principles on 
| ¢ we 4 
| : ian | “We cannot but deplore the fail- 
#4 MR hadron sere: pictiring for school, came the loud!4t a he sigh countess " ourt tradit “ hich : a ao ‘ch 
— : » ta struggles for the rights of the peo- ‘ aditions which protect free speec 
Nazi-like knock on the door at 7:30 A. M. of June 20th, 1951, deo candidate for phage By Art Shields and the First Aaneudiotet, which 
at seventeen homes in New York City. J. Edgar Hoover was/the State of New York., he per- PITTSBURGH, June 24—Arold| is the cornerstone of our dem- 
riding again, as he did in 1920. sonifies the best militant traditions|Johnson, Civil Rights Congress | ocracy.” 7 
The warrant was short—“Conspi- ed org hear to one the of the American working class. He|leader and one of the 21 persons rad raenkel gave high praise to the 
may te eet — the Ane wg dd not coos Torta) hom tee elrmcnig'e nse under the fascist Smith aeeing, Na 
} ou con- | #**> : . u in e€ case 
trol. Bail is tog libs 4 of dol-|™ the last three years to detend|these wholesale political persecu- | Act last week, ee roughed up by the Communist leaders and urged 
lars—-far beyond that for assault the first eleven Communist leaders'tions will become increasingly: Federal marshals in the office of | the large gathering of some 400 
with a deadly weapon, dope pede tried at Foley Square, because they ‘clear. They ean be rallied against the U. S. Commissioner on Friday. | civic leaders, educators and pro- 
dling, counterfeiting or trafficking| ¥ST® 5° confident the Supreme it. | | The marshals‘ twisted Johnson’s| fessional people to study the dis- 
in prostitution. Ideas, articles in Court would throw out the Smith In 1920 the Palmer raids andjarms violently and shoved him/senting opinions. 
magazines, speeches, teaching, and Act, are now confronted, to their|deportations were stopped and the| headlong out of the*Commission-| “Black and Douglas have in- 
“leaving’35 E. 12 St.” are among horror, with a repeat performance yictims were released by a tre-|er’s office when he tried to talk to|herited the mantle of Holmes and 
the dangerous “overt acts.” Already there on a larger scale. The threat}mendous mass movement of pro-;his attorney, Hymen Schlesinger. | Brandeis,” he said, “No other mem- 
in the attitudes of press, officials, of similar prosecution of thousands ' test, in which Felix Frankfurter The roughing up took place two|bers of the court can _ be <consist- 
police, even inmates in prison the | ™0T¢ around the country must/then joined in the famous lawyer, "feet in front of the Commissioner,|ently relied on to withstand the 
word “political” is used to desig-|>ring home to all such thoughtful statement “Tllegal Practices of the -“dward Snodgrass. Johnson had/|stress of these times.” 
nate a new type of “crime.” What Americans the menace of the Smith ' Department of Justice.” jast been denied a reduction in| Fraenkel also eondemned the in- 
a shame to our country! Act. Regardless of differences of} Such a mass movement mustjbail from the excessive figure of |dictment and arrest of the 21 ad- 
“What did you do?” a tall hand- political views the right of ad-) and can be created today, among/$15,000 set by Snodgrass. As the 'ditional Communist leaders, Thus 
eieninliNe it woken wekime in vocacy of political views cannot be| trade unionists, liberals, the Negro|hearing ended, Schlesinger said|logic of the Supreme Court de- 
5 raga : | destroyed for some without jeop-|people, peace-loving women and! something to his client. Two mar-icision is pursued,” he said, “and 
jail. “I write articles and make ardizing the rights of all. This’ others. shals grabbed Johnson as he!we assume this will be repeated 
| speeches,” I replied. “Are they must become clearer- to all with} We who are Communists must|started to reply. “Just a minute,” |in other places.” 
crazy? she exclaimed in astonish- each passing day. ‘not hesitate to approach all who|pleaded Schlesinger. “I have to! Said Fraenkel: “We~should seek 
ment. “Isn't this a free country?”| The vicious cruelty, the fascist-j|have once taken a stand against}say something to my client.” “You|now to have restored that land- 
The question of this simple un- like indifference to human life was | the Smith Act, to renew their fight|}can talk to him in jail,” replied a|mark which was destroyed by the 
known working ‘woman is echoed exemplified in the dragging of the against this vicious law today. It|burly marshal—John Milarosic—as|Supreme Court decision.” 
and _ re-echoed in many quarters |frail form of Israel Amter into|can be repealed. Of their own|he dug his fingers into Johnson’s} “The worst decision of the Su- 
today. The Smith Act, now up |court and U. S. Attorney Saypol’s| volition progressives of all sorts, if,arm and flung him violently for-|preme Court cannot stand if their _ 
wes as constitutional by the U.S. determination to insist upon exor- jthey value their own: liberty, if | ward with the help of Andrew |is popular sentiment against them,” | ° 
upreme Court, is again used as bitant bail and jail even for him. (Continued on Page 8) (Continued on Page 8) the added. : ) 
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Special to the Daily Worker 


Spurred by a major victory won by the National Mari- 
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Malik Peace Plan Stirs World — 


United Nations Soviet delegate Jacob Malik’s end-the-war-in-Korea proposal stir- 


Kling, Blair Rap 


Indictment of ‘21’ 


MILWAUKEE, June 21.—Jack 
Kling, chairman, and Fred Blair, 
secretary, of the Communist Party 
of Wisconsin, today denounced 
the indictments of the 21 working 
class leaders as a “giant stride to- 
wards fascism.’” They urged Wis- 
consin cvitizens to speak out 
against the arrests and to demand 
reduction of bail. 


) “pact overtime pay at sea. began 


mational Association of Machinists 


* Machinists, ship scalers, tannery 


Shore and warehouse workers from 


time Union, the striking CIO Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association pressed its demand for extension of rotary hiring 


AFL Columnist 


and continued the shipping tieup.;7— x : “ 
The MEBA on the east and Gulf HOW TO GET TO In Colorado Hits 

coasts is demanding parity with PEACE CONGRESS . 

West Coast conditions for licensed Ain 

men including hiring through the Delegates to the Chicago 


Peace Congress being held in 
Chicago June 29-0" and July 1 
are urged to purchase their 
transportation tickets as soon as 


rotary system of all up to and in- 
cluding second mates. 


The marine engineers are the 
only group still unsettled. An 


FBI Raids 


A warning that mass arrests, 
under the guise of dragging away 
only “Communists” would return 


agreement was reached between 

- ipowners and the CIOs possible. | the “lawlessness of the hysterical 
the | ship , os Speciall chartered trains 4 

radio operators’ union Saturday oT * jactions” generated by J. Edgar 


$45 round trip and chartered 
buses $28.50 round trip, are fill- 
ing up quickly. In order to se- 
cure the best comfort for pas- 
sengers arrangements must be 


substantially. on the basis of the 
terms reached by the NMU. The 
MEBA's officers said that the 
NMU’s terms would not pe enough 
to settle for its members. 


The NMU’s membership meet- 


Hoover during the days of the no- 
torious Palmer raids. in 1920 has 


N. J. Unionists. 


Back Move for 
Korea Peace 


NEWARK, N. J., June 24. — 
‘Leaders and members of AFL and 
CIO local unions throughout New 
Jersey have issued a statement 
appeating to Senators Smith and 
Hendrickson to support the reso- 
lution introduced by Sen. Edwin 
C. Johnson (D., Colo.) calling for 
an armistice to end the Korean 
War and speedy withdrawal of 


troops. 

The statement, released by 
Charles Davis, president of Local 
92, CIO United Furniture Work- 
ers requesting appointments with 
the two Jersey Senators, and add- 
ed: “As trade unionists we urge 
you to support this resolution and 
to se@® ways of restoring peace 
through negotiations.” The John- 
son Resolution asks for a cease- 
fire in Korea and withdrawal of 


been issued by the AFL Colorado 
Labor Advocate. | 
Devere Allen, columnist for the 


-, lly act on ratifica-| made as early as possible. labor paper owned by 59 AFL 

_ sos a, ewo-veet pact at Tickets and information are | unions in the Denver area, wrote 
Manhattan Center tonight. available only at the office of |in the June 14 issue that the FBI 
<0 | The New York Arrangements j|director’s plan to apprehend: 


The NMU won the 40-hour 
week at sea, to take effect Dec- 
ember 16, with the 44-hour week 
to apply until then. Under the old 


Committee, Hotel Breslin, 1185 
Broadway, Room 1222, MU 6- 


8927. 


13,000 “Communists” under his 
“war powers could lead to “mass 
hysteria” and the destruction of 


(Continued on Page 9) 


after 48 hours. The union also won 
an eight percent raise over the 
rates in effect on Januray, 1950. 
This is added to the 6.38 percent 
raise of a year ago and compares, 
to a 25 percent raise asked by the 
(Contmued on Page 9) © 


scheduled. 


en 
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IN TOMORROW'S DAILY WORKER 


William Z. Foster on the meaning of the Supreme Court de- 
cision. Also second in a series of exclusive articles by Harry Ray- 
mond exposing the narcotic racket. 
Raymond's piece could not be published in today’s issue as originally 


(Due to technical difficulties 


i 


' Local 


all foreign military troops. 


Among the labor leaders sign- 
ing the appeal are James Marshall, 
president, AFL Business Service 
Employes Union, Local 68; Arnold 
McGhie, president, Local 231, CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers; 
John B. Nugent, president, Local 
741, AFL Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployes, Lois S. Smith and Addie 
L. Weber, vice-presidents of Local 
437, American Federation of 
Teachers. 

In addition, the statement was 
sponsored by Louis Harris and 
Joseph Reisman, shop chairmen, 
75, Textile Workers of 
America, CIO; members ~ and 

(Continued on Page 9) 


_ 2,000 Unionists Set for 
_ Trek to Peace Congress 


Two thousand union members—shop-line fighters for peace—are due to arrive in Chicago for the Peoples Con- 
' gress for Peace opening June 29. They'll come from every section of the nation and from almost every international union 
in the country. The number of labor delegates will go far be yond earlier expectations held by officers of the National La- 


bor Conference or Peace, which, 
a month ago issued a call to all 
union members to participate in 
the peace congress. 

Marcel Scherer, coordinator of 
the labor peace conference, main- 
tains that the increase in the num- 
ber of delegates, from the 1,500 
anticipated to the 2,000 now ex- 
pected, is due to the “great surge” 
of sentiment for peace among 
workers throughout the nation. 


Just back from a tour of the 
West. Southwest, Midwest and 
North Central areas of the coun- 
try, Scherer said the growing sen- 
timent for peace was seen and felt 
everywhere he went. 

SUPPORT FOR DuBOIS : . 

He reported that in Seattle; | = @ 
where a meeting to support Dr.| fe a 
W. E. B. DuBois was held, 30) & 
union leaders were invited to share! 
the platform with the world- 
renowned Negro historian, indict- hE 
ed as a “foreign agent” because of| Baia wae = 
his leadership in the fight for| #Reeageen: 
peace. 

All 30 union officials attended. 
including the president of © the 
Washington State CIO Council, 
and the vice-president of an Inter- 


Washington, Scherer reported. 
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lodge. 
Going to Chicago are 35 labor 


elegates from Seattle, 15 loggers 
om camps all over the state, and 
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BIG POSTERS like the 


workers, fishermen, office, long- 


@ther sections of the state. 


_ In the major California cities,’ boards; 


the composition of delegates willjinghouse local in the union’s dis- 
be similar to the delegates inj tzict went on record in sypport of 
the cease-fire in Korea resolution 
In Colorado, the largest Pack-' offered by 
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one above appeared this week on “L” 
platforms all over Chicago, announcing the big mass meeting which 
highlights the American Peace Congress opening here Friday. Mrs. 
Betty Smith and Sidney Bild are shown admiring’ the striking bdill- 


a7 2 7» ©. 
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jing area, over 300 delegates from 


(D-Colo), Scherer said. He added 
that in Denver he had appoint- 
ments with representatives of the 
United Mine Workers and with 
the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen to discuss their partici- 
pation in the peace drive. 


CHICAGO DELEGATES | 
In Chicago, and the surround- 


packinghouse locals were expect- 
ed at the peace congress. District 
1 of the Packinghouse Workers 
Union endorsed the Congress, and 
elections of 100 delegates from 
Armour, 50 delegates from Swift, 
and 50 delegates from Wilson 
meat packing plants followed. 


Scherer said that 406 other Chi- 
cago delegates from fur, shoe, 
mine, warehouse, electrical and 
farm equipment, food processing, 
building trades, railroad, teamsters 
and needle trades unions are 
scheduled to register as delegates. 


An idea of the broad union rep- 
resentation that will be involved 
in the peace congress can’ be ob- 
tained from the report of the Twin 
Cities Labor Conference for Peace, 
Scherer said. 

’ That delegation will include 12 
from the AFL Building Trades 
unions, five from the United Elec- 
trical Workers, four from the CIO 
United Automobile Workers, three 
from the CIO International Union 
of Electrical Workers, two. from 


| “ -@ © | ef red all the capitals of the world. His plan, anounced on the eve of the Jumie 25 anniversary 
7. S i Tieu Sti Pi of the start of the war, was blazoned in banner headlines on the front pages. in London, 

| | : Paris, Rome, and other centers. 
= p p ; Malik’s plan calls for immediate 
For Rotary Hiring 


negotiations “among the belliger- 
ents’ to arrange a cease fire and 
withdrawal to either side of the 
38th parallel. 

- Like the recent appeal of the 
North Korean government to the 
UN, it makés no other political 
conditions, | 

Trygvie Lie, phoning a states 
ment from Oslo, Norway, ap- 


_peared to give support in a state- 


ment which said: “I urge that ne- 
gotiations for a military cease-fire 
be now entered into at the earliest 
possible date.” 

Comment from official Washing- 
ton is mostly of the cold-water 
variety with expressions of “cau- 
tion” and “skepticism” heavily em- 
phasized. Other capitals like Lon- 
don and Paris issued statements 
plainly trying to be approving, 
but fearful of Washington ‘pres- 
sure for continuing the war. 

In his radio speech containing 
his peace proposal, Malik gave spe- 
cial emphasis to a statement made 
by Joseph Stalin in 1932 to Ralph 


oh 


ALP Urges Truman 


‘Start Talking Peace’ 


“The American Labor Party 
yesterday urged President Tru- 
‘man to “stop the shooting and 
start the talking” in Korea. 
Formerffii Rep. Vito Marcantonio 
sent the message to the White 
House on the heels of the pro- 
posal for a peace conference on 
Korea by Jacob Malik, Soviet 
representative to the United Na- 
tions, 

Marcantonio, the state chair- 
man of the ALP, told Truman: 
“One year ago I was the only 
member of Congress who op- 
posed your plunging us into the 
civil war in Korea. Today I 
strongly urge you, in the inter- 
ests of the best defense of the 
United States and in the inter- 
est of saving precious American 
blood, to stop the shooting, and 


start the talking.” 
— an 


Barnes, correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, in which 
Stalin said the Soviet people 
hoped that armed conflict between 
the USA and the Soviet Union 
“would never come.” 

“This would require the readi- 
ness of the parties to enter on the 
path of a peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question,” Malik said, 
“The Soviet peoples believe that . 
as a first step discussions should 
be started between the belligerents 
for a cease-fire and an armistice 
providing for the mutual with- 
drawal of forces from the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel.” 

“The Soviet Union will continue 
its struggle to strengthen peace 
and avert a new world war,” Malik 
said in his radio speech. “The peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union believe 
that this is possible to defend the 
cause of peace.” 

“The Soviet. Union has consist- 
ently defended, and is defending 
the cause of peace, and is pur- 
suing a policy of collaboration 
with all countries desiring such 
collaboration,” Malik said 

“The Soviet Union threatens no 
one; it has not, and cannot have, 
any aggressive plans whatsoever. 
The peaceful policy of the Soviet 


Union is based on the fundamental 


principles which underlie the So- 
viet social structure and the inter- 
ests of the Soviet people.” 

SEEDS OF WAR 

He said the “government of the. 
Soviet Union has repeatedly de- 
clared that the policy which is be- 
ing pursued by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France and 
a number of other countries is pro- 
foundly vicious, will inevitably 
lead to fresh international con- 
flicts, and contains within itself 
the seeds of a new world war.” 


the AFL Street and Electric Rail-' 
way Workers, two fromthe ClO | 
(Continued on Page 9) 


The armed intervention in Koe 
rea by the U. S. and a number,pf 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Furriers Here Set to Strike Today 


The strike of fur manufacturing,ing workers in New York City.|ready ‘concluded settlments and|when the cost of living showed a charge the employers with vio- 
The Union’s demands are an im-/a number of others are in the pro-|yise, At the conferences, when it| lating the December agreement. 


workers employed in shops of the 
Associated Fur Manufacturers,|mediate 10 percent wage increase| cess of concluding such settle-i} ..ame apparent that no general| It was emphasized by the Joint 


_Inm., is scheduled to begin at 8:30, and. reduction in working hours| ments. ' 5 ; | | 
a.m. this morning (Monday). The of floor workers from 40 to 37%. The union’s strike call was settlement covering all the de- i ae workers of any 
strike will affect about 8,000 work-| The strike call was issued last}. : mands would then be reached, the| Association shop which agreed to 

issued after conferences last Tues-| 17 anit vhs 
ers in about 650 shops. Friday in order to give the Asso- DF iMac Moe teas nion proposed that an agreement | settle the wage and hour demands 
The strike was called by the! .... fee os. f day and Wednesday had fal fe be made covering wages and hours| with the Union would be sent back 
Furriers Joint Council of New York | #40". or individual tem ers O'| produce a settlement. The Union|so that the industry could con-|to work. The 750 independent 
of the International Fur and/|the Association an opportunity to;had previously recalled for the|tinue working while the other de-|shops not affiliated with the Asso- 

Leather Workers Union (Ind.),|conclude settlements before the} Association Dec. 21, 1950, wage mands were -being negotiated. The|ciation are in the process of con- 
composed of 7 local unions rep-| strike deadline. A number of mem-! agreement providing for a wage/rejection of this proposal by the cluding settlements and therefore 

hers of the Aégsociation have al-!reopener any time during 1951!Association led the Union to/are not affected by the strike. 


resenting 15,000 fur manufactur-' fine : 
UE to Ask Milwaukee Poll Favors Korea Withdrawal 


MILWAUKEE.—The overwhelming majority of the residents 
of a trailer camp here voted in a poll for getting out of Korea. Vet- 


N eg r 0 Faces © id e erans of World War II, largely workers in Allis Chalmers, Interna- 

; : e lation iT tional Harvester, and other large plants, make up the majority of the 
inhabitants. The peace-canvassers met with a friendly reception. 

Ninety-three voted in a poll on ending the war in Korea, of whom 


; 3 e % 
, | | : * 
ee | Westin house 75 favored bringing American boys home, and 18 opposed. Twenty- 
7 : $ five signed their names as desiring further information about the 
: American Peace Crusade, and its objectives. 


Assistance of the United States 


on 


iConciliation Service “to assist in 


| e® °®@ a fe ) : 
P in Louisi ang at the dendoel” wai be leo WOlr Economy Is Threat to 


for by the United Electrical 


| | | Workers (UE), the Westinghouse | b [ ; © T | é d | 
William L. Patterson, executive secretary of the Civil ecram ee nade, = dj or y ewis @ S or Ra y 
Rights Congress, warned yesterday that another Negro, “UE feels compelled to take} DETROIT, June 24. — John L. | Communism in this country be- 


Paul Washington, faces legal murder by the state of Louisi- |...) action as it may deem nec-| Lewis, addressing the tenth anni-'for Walter Reuther even went to 


ana this Friday unless the people | essary to make Westinghouse im-|versary celebration of Ford, Local! Russia. John Lewis: was against 
Communism before Walter Reu- 


Bit ( : rt f get President Truman to_inter-| mediately grant a wage increase|600, proposed that 40 of the 
| OU Or vene to save Washington's life. to its employees,’ UE Interma-/strongest unions in the’ country|ther ever heard Marx’s ‘Das Kapi- 


Patterson declared: . tional Representative | Edward|contribute a million dollars each|tal’—and failed to understand it.” 
towards a project of unity to meet} Lewis disavowed any intention 


| 4 “The state of Louisiana, follow-| yfatthews has notified Tom Tur- 
Up 0 ing ing the state of Mississippi and/or Westinghouse Vice-President|the day when employers “might ;to lead the auto workers out of 
i Virginia, is carrying forward a i, charge of industrial relations. {attempt to whittle down organized | the: UAW. He said: 


murderous lynch policy against the | “Prior to such action, however, labor's gains.” “John Lewis wants nothing ex- 


S h : 
J -|Negro people. Paul Washington, | “Hr | 
) | . ; that were done I would be cept to assist you, because when 
ImICrow C 00 another innocent Negro  lad|UE is making yet another effort ll be Rhee pt Siuined| Yeu! oe. SanOna ca: ae 


The decision of the Fourth U.S. |°24"8ed with rape, will go to the/for a p eacetul pettiennent. We will Mine Workers that they put in|and when the miners go forward 

Circuit Court of Appeals was con- | pen aeA Friday ag 2c arrange for the intervention of the $10,000,000 to make it a $50,000,-| you go forward.” 
demned yesterday by The Civil Pee Ame Re ch” Pichon United States Conciliation Service | 000 fund,” said Lewis to the cheers Carl Stellato, president of Local 
: to assist in our negotiations in an|of the 50,000 gathered within a 600, in his remarks presented a 


Rights Congress for upholding ie : | 
jimcrow schools in South Carolina. ie ong ~ eggamam woe Wen effort to break the deadlock. We/stone’s throw of the Ford River| Program for Local 600 and, sig- 
g nificantly, refrained from any red- 


William L. Patterson, Executive; “u7,: «ng are requesting that you immedi-| Rouge plant. IC 
secretary of the CRC. declared: Ee ecm (Regal oe ately confirm by wire the issues in Lewis’ plea for a unity of 16.- baiting. He called for the 30-hour 
The Government of the U. S. of Willie McGee is definite proof dispute as set forth in this tele-|000,000 unionists on an anti-em- week at 40 hours pay to meet the 
has — with oot agape WT rele, that only an_ infinitely broader | gram.” ployer and anti-Taft-Hartley pro- concen Pate of 15,000 at the 
shown that its policy in all re 4-' movement of the people can put! UE _ represents some 30,000} gram flowed from a warning earlier Thea Pp pA 1 800 4 4 
tions with Negro. Americans is one ‘an, end the government’s program workers in Westinghouse plants|in his talk that American workers | th 3 ing Atak ent sal 
of jimcrow and segregation. The | o¢ genocide.” throughout the nation. may face the “evil day” of de-| ‘°° AW's membership. would 
Fourth U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- pression if our war-geared econ-|?0t wait until 1955 when the Reu- 
ther five-year contract expires to 


omy goes its limit but there is no 


7 peals has held that jimcrow schools | e.@ | 
ee ee Britis Bioc S wart Bight pe ee 
ion of the constitutional rights o i : ; : | 
ae pL We need a united labor front for 
Negroes. It has held that segrega- the day when America may be “all sectenl frame te acta = 


tion is a matter of legislative | - 
policy for the several states with oe = - apse to 80; | included many of the wives of 
> Fetering fo the arma-' members and UAW members of. - 


which the Federal courts are. ¢ _ , 
powerless to interfere. | — buildup. ‘other plants, many from Ohio and 
Thus the Federal government a doesn t want to fight Indiana. | 
‘ us then, whom will we fight?”|  Stellato proposed that the UAW ° 


has: openly proclaimed that U.S. | 
asked Lewis. ‘call a meeting of all local union 


Constitution holds no_ protection | | ag 
Or guarantee of security for the | TEHERAN, June 24.—The British Labor government! This was Lewis’ way of taking! president to launch such a pro- 
rights of the Negro people. The continued today to sabotage operations of the newly na-|a crack at those in the labor move-| gram and a vigorous FEPC fight. 

ment who take a war for granted,! Vice-president Pat Rice, who 


theory of states rights with regard 4; Soul ni il Co. bv refusing to let tanker 

to the Negro people has been | Tt ea 4 = ) y 8 .__. {notably Walter Reuther. The lat-| followed Stellato, backed Lewis’ 

elevated to a supreme law of the |) 05 sahik’ thoi ae Vie einai - e _ {ter along with his entire execu- ‘unity proposal. He also called for 

land. The Dixiecrats, the political) 3 compan are | AFL Pilots in |tive board of the United Automo-|the building of a third party of 

cloak of the Ku Klux Klan, have}! preys 7 oo | bile Workers boycotted the cele-|peace by labor because both old 
_ been given the go-ahead signal for As a result, 15 tankers phe asthe m bration because Lewis was among/ paries were parties of Wall Streét 
| of the Abadan refinery, the world s, Talks on Strike the scheduled speakers. Then with! and called upon the audience to 


their murderous attacks on the | as sa ates . 
Jargest, are unable to move wi an obvious reference to Reuther,|back the. cease-fire resolution of 


Negro people. oe ky le ghee 
“The top leadership of the’! their cargoes. British oil us oon Lewis went on: Senator Johnson. 
NAACP will find it extremely diffi- | Predicted that a. ong ites bd HR bd “The time has come when pro-| Bill Hood, recording secretary 
cult to reconcile this decision with |°7° only adequate to a lei id nite ir ne found intellectual leaders of labor of Local 600 and an _ outstandin 
their cries that all dependence Weeks oF production stot . ms sd must forget their dreams and pay| Negro leader, appealed for ful 
should be placed in the courts. | te A % 7 sag wigerligg ea nie CHICAGO, June 24.—Officials' attention to the bread and butter backing and signatures for an 
“The Supreme Court's repeal of foe was in the offin within that/of the AFL Airline Pilots Associa-|needs of their members: — FEPC ordinance in Detroit. Fif 
the First Amendment in its de-) id g asia aati tati “I don’t knowhow in the hell a/thousand signatures are required. 
period. tion conferred with representatives man can do something for the rest} Rounds of noisy ovations greet- 


cision against the 11 Communist | | age 

leaders must make it al] the more | Tanker captains are perocton e the National Mediation Board of the world before he does it for ed the pioneer Ford union organ- 

clear to the Negro people that the) by the British to sign receipts that|}today on the union’s six-day-old|his own union first. I don’t think la-|izer, William McKie, when Stel- 

whole Constitution and _particu- ‘the oil in their holds came from strike against United Airlines. An/bor unions are formed to give some | lato introduced him. ‘The Rev. 

larly the 13th, 14th and. 15th the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., a con-| ALPA spokesman declined to say. meyer swivel chair and_ brief case |Charles A. Hill, well known Negro 

Amendments can now be: safe- ee 2 ot J ] | h bei di A. tat with three papers in it. leader here, drew a big ovaton 
cern that has ceased to exist legal-; what was being discussed, Du A thunderous roar of approval|when he was introduced. Hun- 


guarded enly through the united gape ts 
ly after Iran’s oil industry was na-| presumably the conference was greeted the United Mine Workers|dreds of copies of the Michigan 


efforts of all progressive Ameri- 
cans.” tionalized last week. _ jaimed at finding a basis for set-|head when he rapped the Reuther| Workers were sold to those at- 


tlement. policy of tying wages to an escala-|tending and there wasn’t a single 
tor clause. Lewis said the esca-/incident- CIO President Philip 


| of minority groups in industry and iniied “Abt hose 600 dail 
A any La or = T without 7 gard to — RRS 5 per aH "i Y \lator wage idea was reborn some|Murray did not even reply to the 
religion or national origin with) commercia "years ago when General Motors/local’s invitation to address the 


: ef. special attention to the problems grounded by the walkout of pilots |president Charles Wilson broke a|rally. 
Council Formed of - Negro —, because ag and co-pilots, said it was not par-|leg and had six months in a hos- | — ia 
Ll are the most severely oppressed.” |ticipating in the talks. _ |pital to think up the plan. D al W Ik . 
e . e Troy Snipes, an officer of | The board earlier had said it! The American labor movement all y or er 
| To F; no Bias United Electrical Workers Local! services could not be used for joint fought such ideas a half“ century | Published suit qxeest. Geterday ene Santas 
, 301 at the General Electric plant,!negociations unless the strike is|ago, Lewis said and advised the| oy the ‘Freedom of the Press Ce, Ine., 50 &. 
) . auto workers to get rid of the/ (3 St. New, st 


ALBANY, June 24.-A Capital|Schenectady, was elected chair- | Called off. t a Re ee eh 
) “broken leg contract” and go out}  feentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, 
at the pest office at New York, N. Y., undw 


District Labor Council was formed!man. He is assistant director of | oe 
: : and get a greater share out of the 
at a meeting of Negro and white the Junior Elks of Western New| Inthe Daily Worker Tuesday: high productivity they pee piling the Act of coanbabitsen sscus 


workers meeting in Schenectady York (IEPOE of W). HOW THE DOPE RING (up for GM. 
June 6. Ewart Guinier, chairman} Vice-chairmen are Mrs. Julia | Lewis also took more credit for] oatty Worker & The Worker $3.73 96.78 
of the Greater New York Labor/Morton, AFL Hotel and Restaurant OPERATES anti-Communism in the following | 0" Werker Only ae 

_ Council, was the principal speaker. | Workers, and James Randolph of Don’t miss the rest of this series |W8Y, speaking in the third per- (feeunetenn sl Bronx) Hs 
_. The Council’s policy statement |the CIO United Transport Service ES agent 8 ERE a ‘some +. | Olly Worker & The Worker $4.00 $7.50 | $14.00 
pledged to fight for the full rights.,Employes. __ : Kaad ein: ef PRES rg “John L,. Lewis was opposed to. eieeteorr a tl eee Bee 
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Norfolk Cops Whi — 1,000 N i 
_ Norfolk Cops Whitewasn 1! egroes in 
: i cy a Mi e e * Hi 
Negro Minister’s Killers = //Ssissippi hit 

— NORFOLK, Va.—The Communist Parrty has demanded that the white killers that , | 
a set fire to Rev. J. H. Mann, leading Negro minister, be found and ‘punished. Meanwhile, j Pp api S$ QO i 


local police of this jitncrow town have tried to exonerate the unknown men who poured 
JACKSON, Miss., June 24.—One of the most militant 


gasoline on Rev. Mann, May 26, | 
because he preached against jim- 


crow. — | | ) 

The Virginia Party declared,|| out r | ty | , | 
“this ghastly murder is a product eC ni ven “a 
of the increasing terror against the. | N Y th who brutally raped a 14-year old 
Negro people of Virginia, under-|' ar | ye egr 9 ou negro girl, it has been reported to 
taken not only by the lawless el- Corelinn has si | Dis tok ya beta palette wu al ae e ; aN a 
ements of the , Dake ; ) nt for his education ae 
leech tee ettat a aes the 5 the average Negro child in the state, it was admitted’ in an edi- ‘Wins Death Stay shsdiae oon kak nie 
Su Si eetrts of our states.” torial in the Durham Morning Herald last week. Thirty percent of ministers, business-and professional 

la (often Martine. the state's school children are Negro, but only 14 percent of the y P sania fe scale se gg 
ville Seven especially gave the sig- total value of educational facilities is in the jimcrow Negro schools. In Ra a Case lodges, clubs and Negro organiza- 
nal for these elements to intensify . . * ; tions throughout the city braved 

their attacks against the Negro t . . : SO Dixiecret intimidati 
people of Virgins and elsewhere.”| jor, WALEIGH, N. G—A young worker in the Burlington Mills |», ”“Ciio Brown, 1o-year-cid Ne-|The mesting was held at the Pratt 
CAST DOUBT | a cloth-drying machine. The worker, Curtis ee Watkinn en e 23, |gro youth, sentenced to die for ajMemorial Methodist- Church on 
in an obvious attempt to cover) Jost his footing while trying to straighten the cloth being fed be. | 7ape” that never was committed,/ Monday evening, June Sth. 
up the most notorious crime of! tween the rollers. was litrally snatched from the gas} Mrs. Rosalie McGee. wife of 
white spew in this area in * . * : chamber by a last-minute federal|the martyred Willie McGee, inno- 
_ Many years, the police base ther) WETUMPKA, Ala, Jone 24-Ms. W. A. Austin, superintend- [SOF jaiunetion which sted the|cent Negro worker ‘execued in 
, “ip ant of the Tutwiler Prison for women near here, resigned last week Mississippi on May 8, on false rape 
was unable to give any description aie ee hat 203 ok, “nl court order was handed down by} charges, was present at th t 
afte Milian car: the men, or the — out that women prisoners ha staged a sit-down Judge Don Gillam in Raleigh|;., <a han erodes c — 
cars license number. | strike to protest the bad food in the institution. Mrs. Austin has Thursday afternoon and rushed to ~ sopra prbaiee oes git 

Detective L. L. Jones has told denied that her eon has — thing og do with the weeps the state prison warden. : al es 
reporters that he was “suspicious” sit-down, but officials have promised to investigate the food sit- Leaders of the Peoples Defense; In, the past four year, many 
of the statements made by Rev. J. uation. - . e - |Committee, a local citizens group | Negro women and young girls in 

| handling the case, hailed the stay;2Nd around Jackson have been at- 


H; Mann on May 26 when he was | 
“burned. Pes HOUSTON, Tex.—Armando Remirez was jailed here recently-_|of execution as a “tremendous but| tacked by white men. The assail- 
Rev. Mann, pastor of the Union| for picketing the Houston Bag and Burlap Co. He was charged with |temporary victory.” The Commit-|ants have never been brought to 
Congregational Christian Church! failing to register as a labor organizer, and has been indicted by [tee then announced plans to spur|trial by local or state officials. 
for over 16 years, had recently as-| the grand jury. é ‘ : the drive for funds and public! The Civil Rights Congress, 
support until Brown is completely| which led the six-year campaign 


sailed segregation of Negroes. Just 
before he died he told how two NEW ORLEANS.—In the midst of summer heat, New Orleans {cleared of the “rape” charge. to save Willie McGee from a legal 
white men kidnapped him, sat-| citizens here are being forced to bury their garbage; because gar- Representatives of the Commit- lynching, declared in reporting the 


urated his clothing with gasoline| bage in this Southern city is no longer removed évery day since |tee together with defense lawyers ioe * 
and applied a match, in a lonely, the mayor broke the garbage-collectors strike last winter. One Herman L.. Taylor and Hosea V. rec eS se = 
alley. The flames were beaten out} citizen, in a letter to the editor of the Times-Picayune last week, (Price hed met earlier with Gov-| \icciccinni have at ys ys 
by neighbors. complained bitterly about the “unbearable odor” in the sizzling |ernor Kerr Scott in a plea for ex-|,,__: ris age ae rat e 
TT hg need ee the tn | : A aia "|termination to win their full civil 

( g € in-| streets. : . ecutive clemency. A petition bear-| 44 human rights. On the week 

— : ; . 7 . . . . nN” 

creasing terror stems from the | ing the signatures of 2,100 Wins-|..q before Willie McGee was 


“wave of chauvinism developed by PETERSBURG, Va.—Without so much as the formality of a ton-Salem citizens, urging that the murdered, the Negro people in 


American imperialism in its war! ; ; th’s life b ed 
jury trial, a white cab driver, Charles Griffith, was acquitted here youths lie be spared was pre-| very corner of that state sent rep- 
against the colored peoples of Ko-| jast week of the charze o ¥.0'n< » xeg°o woman. His victim and |sented. The signatures were ob-| os tates to Jackson for a — 
tained as a result of a one-day | $5 : " 
prayer for McGee. 


ee and Asia. ... It is a part of; accuser, however, who was found by police lying in the street 
the try to “blunt the new efforts) in the Baylor's Lane section of town after Griffith’s attack on April |canvass of churches in the city, 
of the Negro masses in their cur- 19, gave such uncontrovertable evidence that Judge R. T. Wilson according to Mrs. Lola Bates, The CRC has issued a mateOn? 
rent struggles for peace and equal) was forced to convict Griffith of felonious assault. committee chairman. The Gover-|Wide appeal for letters and wires 
rights, to divide Negro and white ‘ s nor had not acted on the request|to Gov. Fielding “Wright in Jack- 
so as to weaken joint struggles .. .| for clemency at the time the last-|S0n demanding that Hugh Mor- 
for peace and democratic rights. "| RICHMOND, Va., June 24.—Meat prices being what they are, minute stay was: granted on a/row, the white rapist, be indicted 
The murder of the Negro min- agricultural statisticians here are sagely predicting that Virginians | writ of habesus corpus. and given a severe sentence for 
ister demands’ punishment, de- will eat less meat in the coming year. “Get out of Richmond!” angry |p rown had been tried and convict-| #5 brutal attack on the 14-year- 
housewives here told the State Milk Control Board last week. The |g by a jury of 12 white men last| Old Negro girl. 
One of the actions taken at the 
meeting, which overflowed out into 


clared the C. P. and called upon! 
“all citizens and organizations .. .| Milk Board, not satisfied with prohibiting the delivery of milk for September on a charge: of “beat- 

the hallways and the church lawn, 
was the formation of a Negro 


to unite in a powerful citizens, less than 23 cents a quart, passed a ruling that deliveries should be |; ES LEE 
movement to beat back and pre-| made only every ase akg Protests of » Be Richmond Housewives sod wa raping” a white high school 
vent future attacks and terrorism) League got this ruling withdrawn, and the housewives, encouraged { Th q B Clif : 
by this partial victory, are circulating a petition to have the Board Ik Aes a a - + hae| Womanhood ‘Defense Committee. 
banned in Richmond. Certain politicians described the Board's ac- sai Pris Sepsiee ok ee ae Fe The group, headed by Mrs. The- 
tivities as “socialistic,” but others have pointed out that it is simply tofvine ica’ és the alleged i7e% Almore, will seek a $10,000 
- |fund to win prosecution of Mor- 
row and to help the young victim 
and her family. | , 


acting in the interests of the big privately-owned dairy companies. |“atacker.” 
Hits Biasin —¢ A B Heari 
| M ee h that d : 

Isbidsin = LOps Alt CST, BEGT (Hearingon tech. een 

E d ti | | sey and be re the Jack- 
A te, oO news- 

EqQucarion | p E e Spector Case mper ia Michaigek: deaced tia 

RICHMOND, Va., June 24.—' egce ig | ers ) 


mass meetings of Negro citizens this Dixiecrat stronghold 


has ever seen was held here recently to demand action 
against a 48-year-old white man 


“this time of crisis and disturb- 
It’s about time for Southern white 


In q A Toda ance grt oe on - shock 9 = 
ople t k f ond t y crime. Added to the list of such 
ee ST. LOUIS, June 24.—Local police last week used zeny 


segregation in education, a white of such crimes previously com- 
woman urged last week in the let-'arrests and threats to intimidate the peace movement. LOS ANGELES, June 24.—A_ mitted, it should lead every Negro 


ter column of the Richmond Four arrested members of peace committees, ironically, hearing on a motion to dismiss the citizen to pay his poll tax and be- 


ade Sg oe t census, taken i ee eee ee Sbtarbing disrupt lled the poli Th “McCarran Act” indictment of come qualified to vote.” 
as nsus, taken in/+} ” isrupters ca police. e : | 
al 'Richardsons were jailed, charged Frank Spector will be held at 10 


1950,” wrote Wilda Drost, of h yy tt ' ; 
SI Sicwtnis “te dian revealed 3 abe sare og ne geno with “disturbing the peace,” and|A-M. tomorrow in Judge Mathes Se t Set , 
that with few exceptions, less than} with their children sat on the grass | V¢T¢ later released-on bail. {Court in the F ederal Building. | nd or 4 
: | At about three o'clock Tuesday|. Spector, who has elected to stay 


half as much money is expended /jast Sunday. More than 83- adults | 7 
per black child as per white child. listening . the writer. deethine morning, two World War II vet- in the County Jail in Perce | : d M A 
Do you wonder that the Negro} Kahn, tell of his experiences in|erans, both members of the St.|48@inst the $25,000 bail set in his 0 ni ac 

: Louis Peace Committee, started to/C4Se, terms such high bail “puni- 


| grows a trifle restive? Germany. 
. _ Four generations of his chil-) On Monday night, a neighbor-|get in their cars, parked near the UVC - - . and an attempt to estab- | 
dren have received inadequate ed-|},ood youth peace committee was| Richardson residence, when they, lish a precedent for the treatment r 0 e ay 

of militant progressives even be- 


ucation under our ‘separate but/ showing a film on the Czech peo-|t00, were arrested and taken to the 5 y . . 
equal system. Four generations of|pJe’s resistance against the Nazis|welfth District Police Station. fore they stand trial in any court. WASHINGTON, June 24.—Sen- 


inferior schooling, while we sit]in the backyar fr. 's,|Protesting members of the St.|. The Los Angeles Committee for 
back and weigh him critically in| Rdward os rb cg rene — Louis Ciel Rights Congress were| Protection of Foreign Born, which. rane investigators expect to end 
the balance with white men whose ple widely known here for their told the veterans were being held| released Spector's statement, urges their hearings on Gen Douglas 
ore ag advantages have been courageous stand in defense of|for investigation. telegrams adn agi be — . MacArthur's dismissal tomorrow 
supreme , Negro rights. When the program|. The ve , ed “for|U-_S. Attorney Tolin, Federal)with testimony of their 13th wit- 
‘Like ‘the rest of us, he wants og Shot over, a few sais in ‘dntenbing the pdr — re. [Building Los Angeles, urging bail) ness_Maj. Gen. Emmett O’Don- 
something better for his children|ihe neighborhood began loudly|leased on tae Tuesday afternoon reduction and dropping of the in- il of ite Air F 
than he was able to obtain for objecting to the presence of Ne-|reported that they had been | dictment. sige te ang a cage ig 5 | 
himself. He would have to be asjorges jin the Richard eal ae d x a hick A ie? eines £ bail ; O'Donnell. who was strategic 
inferior as some white le think 54 ee res yaee. eateed, Svenienen, Sen. Semen Us rcs ask t |bombing coramander in Korea until 
sist 3 When the Richardsons refused to|the police captain, police and|the Spector case -was made last|20M)Is rag 
‘recalled for a ‘U. S. assignment 


he is . - was es se aan Se ‘break up the meeting, one of the} plainclothesmen. tweek in Son Francisco before 
new — separate imevitably/ The St. Louis Peace Committee|Judge Denman of the Ninth Cir-}early this year, has gone ever far- 


| grow up handicapped. Would|has branded this police’ brutality|cuit Court, by A. L. Wirin of the}:her chan MacArthur in proposin 
we say.}you have patience while this hap-jand disturbance as an attempt toj|American Civil Liberties Union/expansion of the Far Wee ae 
paned to your child? | think I}scare police away: from their or-[and a representative of the SatijTast January, he publicly suggest- 

pa would » fight for miné“like ‘the| ganization. .and..the..struggle’ for|Brancisco law firm of “Atiderson Bp ed: use of * the * A-bomb: ‘against 
er generation of his children! Negro! | peace, 'Gladstein. People’s China. } 


¢ 
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Letters 


Wo r ld By 


e--=== Of Things to Come «=-==- | 


KOLLL Readers| 


Korea Peace 


Urgent for U.S. 


--Leaeese=eeBy John Pittmane=-s«s<ae=' 


IT IS BEGINNING to be pretty clear that 
unless the people of the United States themselves 
‘intervene directly in the Korean slaughter, 
through some such action as support of the John- 
son cease-fire-and-get-out resolution, the slaughter 
is going to go on and on. Because, contrary to 


‘ 


os oe oe 


what President Truman, Secretary Acheson and © 


the Chiefs of Staff have said about intending to 
fieht only a “limited” war, the signs indicate that 
M: eady won over the Adminis- 
tration to a number of his 
views on timing and tactics. 
Moreover, if the Administra- 
tion still shares Gen. Brad- 
ley’s view that the Korean 
war is the wrong war in the 
wrong place at the wrong 
time against the wrong en- 
emy, recent trends in Europe 
certainly do not enhance the 
war camp’s possibilities for 
fighting there the “right war 
at the right time against the 


in. the right 
right enemy.” | 
~ It is true, of course, that the tactical orienta- 
tion on Europe continues, and that efforts to 
implement this orientation have increased. The 
disruption of the Paris. preliminary conference of 
_ the Council of Foreign Ministers; the stepped-up 
exploitation of the African workers in the Euro- 
pean colonies; the economic reprisals against 
countries and individuals trading with the East; 
the efforts to arm the Italian government in viola- 
tion of the peace treaty, to “ease” DeGaulle into 
power in France, to put the Schuman plan into 
operation; the preparations for extensive force 
and violence against the West European work- 
ers; the moves to draw Spain, Greece and Turkey 
into the Atlantic Alliance; the continuous increase 
and expansion of war bases and the reassembling 
of the old fascist armies along with mobilization 
of new armies—all these developments attest to 
the continuance of the European arientation. 
Yet, the plain fact is that the difficulties of 
creating in Europe anything more than tem- 
porary bases from which to launch an aggres- 
sion have multiplied with each new move 
by the war camp. The European workers can 
neither be led, bribed nor driven to slaughter. 
_And every new attempt to do so forces them to 
organize more determinedly around the peace 


- movement. 
+ 


THE IMMEDIATE DANGER, therefore, is 
that the war camp, encountering insuperable ob- 
- tacles in Europe, will proceed rapidly to expand 
the war in Asia. And for many other reasons than 
_the-simple one that it is easier to enlarge a war 
already in process than to start a fresh war, which 
is not always true. Among the calculations prov- 
ing increasingly attractive to the leaders of the 
war camp are the following: 

© Spreading the war in Asia can be “justified” 
to the peoples of the war camp on the grounds of 
“military necessity.” 
© Satellite governments will encounter less 

resistance to mobilizing troops for war in other 
peoples’ countries, on the fictitious pretext of “de- 
fending their frontiers,” than in mobilizing for 
- War in their own countries, where the peoples see 
“ plainly that they are not threatened and do not 
-want their homelands converted into a battlefield. 
® Fighting the colored peoples of Asia ac- 
cords with the traditional racist. and chauvinist 
indoctrination of the peoples of the United States 
and West Europe. Moreover, the leaders of the 
_ War camp no doubt calculate that peoples condi- 
tioned to regarding themselves as having a “moral 
right and duty” to dominate other peoples will 
condone any means to this end—even atomic and 
bacteriological means. 

® Greater use can be made of “colonial mer- 
cenaries’ in a war against other colonial or semi- 
colonial peoples, the militarists think. Prepara- 
tions are already far advanced for using Japanese 
troops, Filipinos, Siamese, Indians, Latin Amer- 
icans and Africans. 

© Governments of the imperialist satellites 
have a direct stake in trying to perpetuate impe- 
rialist domination in Asia, hence will more readily 
join into the “crusade” to “defend the West.” 

¢ The pseudo-international character of the 
war in Asia has already been established, since 
the United Nations has been pushed into giving 
it the sanction and authority of its name. 

_. © In the United States itself, the Truman 
Administration could “steal MacArthur’s thunder” 
and cut the ground from under the Republican 
election strategy. 
_ All these calculations, as well as the develop- 
ing situation, show why the danger of expanding 
the war in Asia is clear, present and fraught with 
unprecedented peril for the people of the United 
States. To head off this peril, a cease-fire-and- 
_ §et-out policy in Korea is urgently imperative. 


: 


Josh W hite’s 
New Record 

New York. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I read Abner Berry’s column 
about Josh White with great 
interest and thought the follow- 
ing little story might be of in- 
terest to you and your readers. 

Josh White recently made a 
recording with London FFRR 
of a song called “Brown Skinned 
Girl.” The lyrics are white 


supremacist and in general 
derogatory to the Negro people 
and Negro women in particular. 

The workers in the London 
Gramophone Shop (all loyal 
District 65 members) sent a let- 
ter, signed by the entire shop, 
to Mr. White protesting his sing- 


ing such chauvinistic songs. | 
Josh White certainly has gone 


down. It shows clearly where 
you end up, once you start 
down the road to reaction. 


H... 


Press Roundup 


THE TIMES, trying to dis- 
parage the Malik plea for peace 
in Korea, .argues that the Soviet 
envoy cant be sincere because 
his statement opened with a 
“familiar attack” on Wall Street. 
Yet it appears obvious that the 
Soviet Union is prepared to 
make peaceful settlements de- 
spite its objections to capital- 
ism while the Times, like other 
capitalist spokesmen, continues 


to insist that peace, amd co-ex- 
istence of capitalism and social- 
ism, is possible only when so- 
cialists stop being socialists. The 
Times runs a letter from Prof. 
M. Salvadori who has a brilliant 
idea for lessening the “tension” 
in Italy today. He wants Italy’s 
landlords and other millionaires 
to repress their “ostentatious and 
callous display of wealth” so 
that the starving peasantry 
wont know that there's any- 
body around who's better off. 
But the professor is afraid that 
“as things are, the strength of 
Communists and authoritarian 
Socialists is more likely to in- 


crease than to decrease.” 
> 


THE POST’s Arthur Schles- 
ger Jr. has no mention of the 
wave of political arrests in a 
column laughingly entitled “His- 
tory of the Week.” Well bet 
Schlesinger thought the Reich- 
stag Fire was just a one-alarm 
blaze. He does have space, 
though, to say that “rearmament 


must occupy the top place in the 
liberal agenda.” 
+ 
. THE MIRROR’s Walter Win- 
chell demonstrates again why 
racist Wwar-mongers can never 
convince the rest of the world 
with their phony ‘I’m a demo- 
cratic talk. He approvingly 
quotes a description of Mao Tse- 
sung as “the Ch__nky in Stalin’s 
armor.” And that’s supposed to 
make 450,000,000 Chinese be- 
lieve that the Winchells of 
America treat them as equals. 
ry 


THE JOURNAL AMERI- 
CAN’s Bruce Barton writes: 
“Anti-U, S. feeling is high in 
England, India, Arabia, Egypt 
—almost everywhere. ‘There 
must be some reason for this.” 
The Hearst editors who back 
the political arrests under the 
Smith Act are reminded that 
people ‘almost everywhere’ re- 
member that it was fascist Ger- 
many and fascist Italy which 
first jailed Communists and then 
tried to enslave the world. 

. 


THE NEWS says that when 
“left-wingers’ call a fascist a 
fascist, that means he's “a real 
American.” And Karl Marx 
was a “short-sighted old sore- 
head. On the contrary. It was 
over 100 years ago that Marx 
wrote that the fat-bellied grafters 
trembled at the awakening of 
the swindled workers, and prof- 
iteers like the News are still 
shivering. 


Negro Press Roundup 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN 
correspondent James Hicks’ im- 
pressions of his recent; tour of 
Army camps is used as the edi- 
torial Jead for the June 23 issue. 
Hicks accepts the sham of the 
so-called Truman order for “in- 
tegration” of Negro personnel in 
the armed services and _ thus 
finds himself blaming Negroes 
for setting up “barriers” to the 


program. 
€ 


THE AMSTERDAM NEWS 
considers. the freeing af four 
of the Trenton Six Negroes “a 
tremendous victory. ... We 
were also pleased to see the 
NAACP take over the case 
even though the Civil Rights 
Congress had fought hard for 
the defendants’ freedom. .. .” 

- 

THE NEW YORK AGE calls 

for a fight to free the two con- 


victed Negroes in the Trenton . 


Six case.. The Age claims. that 
“many persons suspect that the 
congress (Civil Rights . Con- 
gress—Ed. note) took over the 


‘defense of the case and carried 
it to the New Jersey Supreme — 


Court only for propaganda for 
Negroes and other ~ minorities. 
. . . Yet everyone must coricede 
that the six might be dead had 
the congress not stepped in 
when it did.” 

; 


THE PITTSBURGH COU- 


RIER distorts the whole mean- 


ing of the successful struggle to 
free four of the Trenton Six 
and shouts “it was , .. a vindi- 
cation of the American system 
of justice. . . . The American 
courts have been a solid bulwark 
of the liberties of the lowly and 
underprivileged as any exam- 
ination of the last half century 
of legal history will show.” 

The Courier knows perfectly 
well that for the few cases 
where public indignation and 
struggle has forced justice there 
are thousands of cases where 
the courts jm the local level 
to the Supreme Court joined 
with the police and lynchers to 
crucify innocent Negroes like 


the Martinsville Seven, Willie . 
McGee, Edward Honeycutt, to 


name only the most recent and 


well known. 
e 


THE CHICAGO DEFENDER 
spreads the big illusion that the 
jimcrow-minded VU. S. govern- 


ment can “check if not stop the 
murderous course of the govern- 
ment of Dr. Malan .. .” of 


South Africa which has set up 
segregation laws and is brutally ~ 


oppressing African and Indian 
people. 

The Defender talks about this 
country “exercising real -demo- 
cratic leadership” in South Af- 
rica to “stop both the commu- 
nist-fascist forces which are 
spreading violence.” 


. 


| 


~ Ceorge 


of Labor ‘= 


American Workers Already 
Paying For McGrath Raids 


WE NEED TO GO’ BACK to the open-shop 
Twenties or farther back to find another period 
in American history when reaction was as arro- 
gant and contemptuous of labor as it is today. 
What most people fail to see is that repression 


hii eumemewel 


__of the active minority within the labor movement, 


redbaiting and. anti-sedition laws, have invariably 

been the companion to anti-labor drives—in fact 

a barometer of the intensity of those drives. 
Labor didn’t recover :for a generation from 

the hysterical redbaiting drive 

that followed the Haymarket ii 

Bomb provocation and frame- ie 37.4. 

ups in 1886. The direct victims 

were Socialists, and progres- 

sives by other names, but the 


‘real and far more numerous 


victims were the working class 
as a whole. | 
The rise of the National 
Association of Manufacturers 
at the turn of the century and | 
the nationwide open shop cam- : 
aigns that came with it were also accompanied 
by a drive against the “reds” in the Socialist 
Party, as the Debs followers were called, and the 
IWW followers. | | 
The open-shop drive of the Twenties that 
whittled down labor strength to a shadow of its 
past, came in the wake of the Palmer “red” raids 
and hysteria of 1920-22. It was then that the 
newly-formed Communist Party was outlawed. 


NOW WE ARE WITNESSING a repetition 


of the same medicine for the labor movement 
because, as in the past, most leaders of labor 
ignore the real source of reaction—its drive on 
the most dynamic elements within labor's rank 
and file—and they take refuge behind a phony 
protective wall: of cooperation with reaction. 

It is a mistake to look for a rise or decline 
of labor in the dues-payment statistics or in the 
number of workers covered by union contracts, 
This barometer is especially false in this period 
when most of unionism is based on union-shop 


membership requirements and the dues checkoff. 


The real measure is how effectively the unions 
are able to protect and advance the economic and 
social level of the workers. - 

Last January the top leaders of the labor 
unions angrily walked out of all war mobilization 
agencies and declared a boycott on the ground 
that “big business” ran the entire machinery as 
a gravy train for the war profiteers. 

After weeks of boycott during which the labor 
leaders said they would not return to provide 
“window dressing’ tosbig business, they finall 
came back without getting anything substantial. 


The explanation for returning was that labor 


would put its full strength into a: campaign to 
revise “stabilization” legislation when it comes u 
for renewal, to make possible real price control, 

The campaign has been on for weeks. Dele- 
gations visited Congressmen, much literature was 
spread and many radio speeches were made, for 
what William Green and Philip Murray described 
as the most crucial issue affecting labor's condi- 
tion. Senate and House committees have come 
out with their bills and they are scheduled to be 
railroaded through next week. : 

« 


FAR FROM IMPROVING price-control pos- 
sibilities, the new bills specifically ban such pow- 


ers as the President had under the expiring law _ 


to roll back some meat prices. As matters appear 
now, the:most that labor can expect out of Con- 
gress is a bill “as good” as the expiring law. 
Only a Congress that has become contemptu- 
ous of the labor movement can act that way. And 
why such contempt? Because the _ reactionaries 
understand very well the object and effect of a 
thought-control drive. While seemingly pin- 
pointed against only a small group of those who 
spark activity and vigor in labor, its inevitable 


effect is to discourage or scare away many times . 


that number of the active forces who are in no 
way connected with Communists or who may even 
consider themselves anti-Communists. 

Socialists, for example, are bitterly anti-Com- 
munist, but Norman Thomas realizes, in the state- 
ment he issued, that the Smith Act drive will 
affect his followers, too. In fact, it is the active 
forces among the rightwing followers who be- 
come more easily depressed and immobilized by 
the reactionary dr've than the Communists. The 
latter are more steeled and better prepared for it. 

American workers, therefore, are already pay- 
ing for McGrath’s raids. And if the drive: is 
allowed to continue, the bosses of the administra- 


tion and Congress will pay less and less attention — 


even to leaders like Green and Murray. 


COMENG: THE HERITAGE OF JULY FOUTH—By Rob F, Hall—in the Weekend WORKER. .. 
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To Protect The Daily Worker 


(Continued from Page 1) 


They have even dared to 


cite the mere publication of 


an article in this paper as evidence of “conspiracy.” 
Thus, we have travelled far since Judge Medina fraud- 
eo + nap to assure the nation that “only 11 individuals 


were be 
views or the publication of bo 
tion! © 


In fascist Argentina, the 


. 


ing tried for “conspiracy,” that no ideas or political 


oks or papers, were in ques- 


newspaper “La Prensa” has 


been silenced by the Peron regime for mildly criticizing 


its policies. 


_. Criticism against this action has been loud indeed from 


newspaper and governmental 
‘ . _ * 


BUT IS IT NOT A FACT 


circles in our country. 
t 


that the FBI’s latest political 


-®raids on innocent men and women, based on indictments 
so shabby and fraudulent that few papers would dare to 
print them, are a menace to the free press here in the USAP 


We are conscious of this danger. 
We know that our readers are. 


We are determined to keep this paper alive, despite 
all possible harassments, persecutions, or attacks. 


. 


We are certain that our 
‘similar determination. 


readers and friends have a 


And there is every possibility that our country can be 
awakened to the REAL CONSPIRACY against free press 
and political criticism which is at the heart of the crack- 
down on the 11 Communist leaders and 17 other citizens. 


The truth is that these savagely staged raids have not 
won the applause of the nation, no matter how a venal 


press, calling for an end to d 


emocracy and a world war 


with China and the USSR, may lie about the case. | 


: OUR FINANCIAL PROBLEMS are increasing, our 
readers must be aware. Intimidation of advertisers and sub- 


scribers has not been without 
in our $200,000 fund drive as 


effect. A $25,000 shortage 
of now, and such items as 


the recent $10,000 increase in paper prices add to the pic- 


ture. | 
Our first aim must be to 


ance of our paper in these times. 


guarantee the daily appear- 
We are sure that our 


readers and friends will agree that this must come first. 
We have therefore decided to take these practical steps: 


1, Beginning Monday, July I, 


to reduce the pages of the 


Daily Worker to eight instead of the present twelve, 


striving to lose as little as possible in quantity and 
quality by condensation, make-up changes, etc. 


To raise the price of the 


Daily Worker to 10 cents. 


, To urge our readers and friends to form organizations 
that will collaborate with us in guaranteeing circulation, 
getting new readers, helping to solve all financial diffi- 


culties. 


To invite public-spirited citizens, conservative or other- 
wise, regardless of their hostility to our views, to help 
us preserve the freedom of the press for our opinions. 


This paper is an independent paper, basing itself on 


working class ideals, dedicated to preserving peace, to de- 
feating jimcrow, to championing the welfare of the 
working people and the nation. It offers its ideas 


- to our fellow-Americans for their acceptance or rejection. 
- Our firm advocacy of peace, in the first place, and our be- 


lief in the working class ideal of Socialist ownership of in- 
dustry makes us the target of the fomenters of war. 


But; there never was a time when our voice was more 


needed than today. We believe that our message of peace 


has the td i the majority of the people. Intimidation 
of our readers and advertisers is a-weapon of the anti- 


American reactionaries. But we will not be silenced by 


them. On the contrary, we are going out to get new readers, | 


to expand circulation. 

_ We invite our readers and friends to join with us in 
carrying out our job of protecting the paper. We want sug- 
gestions, pledges of Support, and a new realization that 


from here on it is you, the reader, who must become indi- 


vidually responsible to protect and expand our readership. 
The people will respond if we go to them, 


_ ‘THE EDITORS, 


earlier. 


As We 
See It 


by Ellis 
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Inflation Or | 


Deflation? 


By Rob F. Hall 


* . 


WASHINGTON. 


BUSINESS MEN should worry about the threat of deflation an NYU professor told 
a meeting of merchants at the Commodore Hotel in New York last Monday. By this 
he meant that despite the off-and-on boom of war economy, overproduction, which has 


always been the plague of cap- 
italism, is a more serious threat 
than scarcity. 

The professors talk made 
page 48 of the New York Times, 
in contrast to the speech of 
President Truman warming 
against inflation, which was dis- 
played on page one a few days 
One can imagine the 
confusion if the two opposite 
points of view had been given 
equally prominent treatment. - 


What Truman was saying was 
that the purchasing power of 
the people will incrgase while 
supplies of food and other con- 
sumer goods available for con- 
sumption will decline, as a re- 


sult of which prices will rise 


unconscionably. 
What the professor (his name 


is Raymond Rodgers) was say- 


ing was that the prospect of the 
ople having enough money to 
uy all the commodities which 
capitalism offers for sale is very 
slight. “The only shortage,” he 
said, “is customers.” 
. 


I DON’T GO the whole way 
with the professor. I think that 
the war economy is bound to 
distort the flow of consumer 
goods from factories and farms 
to the households, diverting a 
considerable parts to the pur- 

oses of standing armies, arms 
or Europe, and other functions 
under the general heading of 
wasteful destruction. The power 
of manopolies is such that they 
can and will utilize this situa- 
tion to boost prices. 


But I do not go very far with 
President Truman, either. The 
productive machinery of this 
country was tremendously ex- 
panded durin 
was further enlarged since 1945, 
and today the capacity for pro- 
ducing both war and civilian 

oods is enormous. On the one 
and, disposable income in the 
hands of the people is declining 
when measured in terms of real 
dollars and not in the inflated 


currency of 1951. 


There are absolutely no signs 
that the people “have too much 
money, but the contrary. And 
the wage freeze authorized by 
Congress and implemented by 
Truman with the assistance of 
Murray, Green & Co., is de- 
signed to restrict their take- 
home still further. | — 


On Sept. 1, if the pending 


¥ 


world war two, © 


tax bill is enacted, withholding 


_ from the salary and wage checks 


will rise another 12% percent, 
and there will be heavier excise 
taxes On many items. 

* 

ADD TO THIS the prospect 
of considerable pools of unem- 
ployment which are springing 
up in various parts of the coun- 
try, partly as a result of conver- 
sion to war production and 
partly as a result of the over- 
production -which took place 
during the past winter and 
spring. 

Automobile production during 
the week ended June 9 was 
about as low as any week since 
February. Shipment of gas 
stoves in May was 40 percent 
below March. Television manu- 


facturers just had their poorest 


week of the year. Sales in all 
these goods, of course, have 
lagged, and despite the “price 
wars’ inventories are still so 
enormous as to discourage re- 
vival of production. 

According to the Truman 
thesis, all this will change when 
war spending “really gets un- 


_derway.” 


Maybe. But it’s a safe bet 
that even..with stepped up war 
spending, there will still be 
areas. of unemployment and 
there will be millions of families 


without the funds necessary to 
provide for their needs. My per- 
sonal belief is that the plague 
of overproduction will not be 
easily cured, certainly not short 
of a general war, and perhaps 


not even then. 
» 


* 


IN ANY. EVENT these facts 


*outlined above explain the ap- 


prehension in business quarters 
of the reports that a truce in 
Korea is in prospect. 

Business consultants are tell- 


‘ing their clients that if the re- 


ports prove accurate and the 
fighting ends -in Korea they 
should be prepared for a let- 
down in business. There will 
even be pressure to slow down 
on the arms program, they say, 
and Congress may very. likely 
yield to this pressure. Consum- 


ers will postpone the purchase 
washing ma- 


of automobiles, 
chines and such. Farm sure 
pluses will be with us again 
and in this respect they quote 
Secretary of Agriculture Brane 
nan as predicting larger sup- 
plies and smaller markets. 
Business anxiety concerning 
the prospects of deflation, 
therefore, is an important factor 
in pressure to keep the Korean 


“war going, despite its costly toll 


of lives and the danger that it 
will spread into a general war. 


High Court Stand Disturbs — : 


Catholic Weekly, Commonweal 


The Commonweal, Catholic weekly, in its issue of June 22, 
took issue with some aspects of the Supreme Court decicion uphold- 
ing the conviction of the 11 Communists. 


“There are disturbing aspects about the decision,” the editorial ~ 


said. “Much is at stake here, and yet the basis for the decision ig 


. not clear-cut. 

“In the end the argument which Chief Justice (Ferd) Vinson 
takes such pains to develop leaves something to be desired; it 
produces the diquieting feeling that here is rationalization rather 
than reasoning at work.” 

Along similar lines, the editorial also said, “Justice Vinson’s 


assertion that the State is under.no compulsion to wait until a 


putsch is in readiness seems to imply an eventuality that is any- 
thing but likely under foreseeable circumstances. Ts 
Perhaps the constant advocacy of- Marxist doctrines in our 


disillusioned~ and secularist society does constitute a very real _ 


danger of some sort. ee 
“A dynamic force invariably expands when confronted by @ 
vacuum. But one cannot help wishing that the Supreme Court's de- 
‘cision in this historic case ‘had’ more support: in logic and; i. 
| precedent.” 
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~ CRCTells How to Defend Your Ri 


Begause of the growing danger 
of arrests of American citizens, 
non-citizens, trade unionists and 
Negro peoples leaders for their 
political opinion, the Civil Rights 
Congress has issued a booklet con- 
taining information on the con- 
stitutional rights of any persons 
facing arrest. 

William L. Patterson, CRC ex- 
ecutive secretary, said the booklet 
was issued “to help all Americans 


preserye their democratic rights 
and to defeat the efforts of those 


forces here at home which are! 


trying to undermine the Bill of! 


’ 


Rights and the U.S. Constitution.” | 


_ Patterson continued, “As a re- lide the call 
sult of the Supreme Court de-|(0F “ie Ca". 


cision on June.4 upholding the’ 
thought-control provisions of the 
Smith Act, the use of unconsti- 
tutional ordinances and illegal at- 
tacks on the people's rights by 
police, the courts and legislative 
committees for militant union ac- 
tivity, or political opinion, or color 
or ancestry, will undoubtedly in- 
crease and spread across the coun- 
try. : 

Copies of the booklet, in small, 


handy pocket form, are available 


to-unions and organizations from) 
‘ ‘those outside know that you are 


the national office of CRC at $1 
a hundred. 


Excerpts follow: 


_ ARREST: “The arrest is made by 
a policeman, state trooper or gov- 
ernment agent. Remember the 


arresting officer is not going to pro- 
tect your rights. Otherwise, why 
should he arrest you for exercising | 
your civil and human rights? Any | 


information that an officer receives | 


can be used against you. You 
_ need give no information of any 
kind: whatsoever, either about 
yourself, your friends or associ- 
ates, or any organization to which 
you belong or in which you are 
interested. Also, be sure to get 
the name and/or shield number of 
the arresting officer. 

JAIL: “Shortly after your ar- 
rest you will be taken by the a¥f- 
. resting officer-to a precinct or po- 
lice station where the charge 
against you will be recorded— 
“booked.” You need give no in- 
formation when booked except 
your name. Secure the advice and 
assistance of an attorney. This is 
your right,  ~ 3 | 
_ “It is your right, too, to with- 
hold the names of your fellow | 
workers, the names of organiza- 
tions to which you belong, details 


about your union, or any other in-| 


| 


formation, regardless of how inno- | 


immediate hearing. This is your 


required to give your name, ns 
is all. 

Too often, police and other 
agents, without warrants, without 
rights, illegally break in and raid 
the homes of victims of civil rights 
violations whom they had previ- 
ously arrested. Raids become pos- 
sible because these workers inno- 
cently furnished addresses and in- 
formation. 

“Remember, aside from giving 
your name, you need give no in- 
formation of any kind. 

NOTIFYING YOUR FRIENDS: 
“Demand the right to telephone, 
even if you have no money to pay 
That still is one of 


the. rights to which you are en- 
titled. Insist upon it. 

“Tell CRC headquarters or your 
local chapter or your union or 
some friend and tell them only: 
(1) What you are; (2) Where you 
are held; (3) Amount of bail set, 
if any; (4) Charge on which you 
are held. 

“Remember; you are talking 
from a jail and your conversation 
may be held within hearing of 
police or stoolpigeons. The pur- 
pose of the call is simply to let 


held and to. secure their assistance. , 
Later, when you see your friends, | 
you can tell them additional facts. | 
“Do not talk about the case to 
anybody in jail. 
YOUR RIGHT TO A HEAR- 
ING: “You should insist tipon an 


right. If you are not brought to 
court on the night of the arrest or 
the morning after, demand your 
right to an immediate hearing. 
THE HEARING AND PLEA: 
“In court, a complaint will be read 
to you by the clerk or judge. This 


is-a statement signed by the ar- 
resting officer stating the charges 
against you. You will then be 


asked to plead, guilty or not guilty. 


Plead—not guilty—until you get the 


advice of an attorney . 

BAIL: “After you have pleaded | 
to the charge you should ask to 
be released on your own recogniz- 
ance, that is to say, without bail, 
until tried. If the court insists, 
upon keeping you in jail, demand 
that low or reasonable bail be set. | 

YOUR HOME: “Permit no po-, 
lice officer, FBI agent, etc. to enter 
your home if he has no warrant. 
Under no circumstances should’! 
you permit him to search your| 
home if he has no search warrant. 
Remember, answer no questions 
even if he has a warrant. 


speak to an FBI agent. 

“In view of the fact that what 
you say will be used against you 
and not for- you—you should say 
nothing when questioned by the 
FBI. Remember that such officers 
usually exaggerate anything that 
you might say in order to make 
out a Case. * 

CRC—PEOPLE’S DEFENDER: 
“It is important for you to always 
keep in mind the need to be calm, 
firm and militant. You are fighting 
against unlawful arrest and for 
your democratic rights. The Civil 
Rights Congress will help you and 
defend you. 

“The CRC is a people's organiza- 
tion which defends the democratic 
liberties and civil and human rights 
of the defenders of peace and all 
victims of lynch terror and politi- 
cal persecution. It is most impor- 


tant to remember that the CRC, 
has grown from the need for mass 


action and militant struggle by 
Negro and white workers together 
with all democratic-minded peo- 
ple to preserve the Bill of Rights. 

“For further information, get in 
touch with the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, 23 W. 26 St., New York 10, 
N. Y., MUrray Hill 4-6640. 


Arnold Johnson 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Turick, another marshal on the 
CRC leader’s other side. 

The marshals’ a 
made a show for Hearst an 
Scripps Howard camera men. 
Commissioner Snodgrass looked on 
without interfering. 

Schlesinger made a sharp pro- 
test against this “rough handling” 
to U. S. Attorney Edward C. 


Boyle, who has charge of the 


marshals. 

At the hearing Johnson de- 
nounced the $15,000 bail figure 
as “excessive” and therefore un- 


constitutional. 


Johnson also scored Snodgrass. 


for prejudicing his case in the pre- 
vious hearing last Wednesday 
when the’ Commissioner said: “I 
believe that you are a party to the 
crime.” 


The Commissioner quickly de-| 
nied—after Johnson protested—that 


he had any “opinion” about John- 


'son’s guilt under the Smith Act. 


Johnson will be given another 
hearing Monday when- the war- 
‘ant for his arrest will be shown 


him. 
The CRC leader was illegally 


cent the request may appear to) ANSWER NO QUESTIONS: ‘arrested in Pittsburgh Wednesday 


you. 


| ' |“If you are questioned by a mem-|morning without a warrant. FBI 
“Jf you are foreign born, you|ber of the FBI, you are not re-|agents, who. seized him, admitted 
need give no information of any| quired to answer. You should im- 
sort, the fact that you are foreign! mediately consult an attorney so 
born, the date you landed, the that your rights may be protected. 


that they hadn’t even a copy of 
the warrant that they said had 
been issued in New York City for 


name of your ship, etc. You are’ There is no legal obligation to Johnson’s arrest. 


U.S. Casualties 


Rise to 73,604 © 


WASHINGTON, June 20. — 
Identified American casualties in 
the Koreah war rose by 3,287 last 
week to 73,604, the biggest in- 
crease this year, the Defense De- 
partment reported today. 

A spokesman said the increase 


20-22. 


Protest Move 
To Gag Chicago 
Peace Congress 


CHICAGO, June 25.—An _ at- 
tempt by American Legion chief- 
tains to close the Chicago Colli- 
seum to the American Peace Con- 
gress was countered here by mass 
protests to Mayor Kennelly and 
to the management of the large 
stadium. 

The effort to harass. the giant 
peace gathering, which opens 
here Friday, was labeled “ 


un- 
American to its very core,” in a 
statement ‘issued by Prof. Robert 
Morss Lovett, former acting gov- 


ernor of the Virgin Islands, and 


the Rev. Joseph M. Evans, pastor 
of the Metropolitan Community 
Church, co-chairman of the Illi- 
nois Peace Assembly. 3 


Prof. Lovett and Rev. Evans 
said: “Any effort to prevent a 
viewpoint of peace by negotia- 
tions from being expressed is an 
effort to stop the American people 
from finding the best solution to 
the problem of hov’ to save lives 
and maintain peace. To our 
knowledge, the people have never 
yielded the right to make their 


own decisions to Mr. Clamage or. 
anyone else, nor do we believe 
they ever will.” | 

The Peace leaders called on all 
Chicagoans to “let Mayor Ken- 
nelly know that they expect the 


orderly process of democracy to 


‘be maintained, and the American 


Peace Congress to take place with- 
out interference.” 7 


Palmer Raids — 


reflected heavy fighting about May 


(Continued from Page 2) 
they are determined not to see 
concentration camps which will in- 
clude them, too, must act now. 

James M. McInerney,’ Assistant 
Attorney General, speaking in San 
Francisco last week, predicated an 
immediate political witch hunt 
against 2,500 people. These are 
the Palmer raids of 1951. | 

But there is always the satisfac- 
tion, that gives strength and cour- 
age, that ideas cannot be jailed nor 
proven wrong by silencing those 
who write and speak them. It did 
not succeed in 1920. It will not 
succeed in 1951. : 

Nor will millions around the — 
world be more convinced of the 
virtues of American democracy by 
these wholesale thought-control 
arrests. Let us fight fearlessly and 
boldly for our rights, confident that 
history is on our side and fascism 
can be stopped. 

Never mind what Justice Jack- 
son or anybody else says—Ameri- 
cans have a right to voice their 
protests. to the President, Congress 
and the Supreme Court. There 
isn’t any law against that—yet. It 


lis another manifestation of the re- 


pressive spirit of 1951 for a Justice 
to brand as “a lack of intelligence” 
and “the stupidest kind of tactics” 
—an appeal to a government de- 
partment. “The right of the people 
—to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances’—it is called 
in ArticleI of the. Bill of Rights. 
Only by fighting for all our rights ~ 


will we preserve any of them. _ 


>... 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

THE RIGHT TO SPEAK 
THE RIGHT TO FIGHT JIMCROW 

THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE FOR PEACE 
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‘What the Supreme Court Decision on the Eleven Cummunist Leaders Mean to You! 
BENJAMIN DAVIS 


Hear: 
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Malik dD n Pence Group Heads — R OK : ki f Wi oa @ 
alik Plan 5, |Rebuke State Dep't Cp. ons i, @ TSCONSIN, 
other countries, he said,, is the) CHICAGO, June 24.—Leaders : ; 


oe manifestation of of co American L ryote gt B a k J , ) 2 
wo ey aS gress for peace today issued a ac S$ 0 nson se eaqce on 
He recalled that the Soviet stinging rebuke to the U. S. adit 


Union, People’s China and a num-| : 
ber of | state department for what was os | 
r of other states have repeatedly called a “baseless attack” on the MILWAUKEE, June 24.— Suport tor the Johnson resolution is mounting in Wis- 


submitted proposals for the peace- | as s : 
tl aes ae Cele eat at 19 nagostwedtn pe ete — — consin. Rep. Alvin O’Konski of Wisconsin's 10th District, wrote recently to a constituent: 
Se ne WEE RPL MNEE*® \Thank you for your letter relating to the resolution of Sen. Edwin Johnson. I am glad 


flict, 
. | day. 
“The only reason .why the war APC leaders stated here that -|that you are in favor of it and 


still continues in Korea,” Malik| « feel it is worth while and sh | | - 
2 2 eS ats he the State Department has just ee a 7 W F 5 C 
charged; "is that the United States| erressed its.fear of the Amer- |¥0U feelings in this matter. T have| omen race redce Longress 
these , Is.” P ican people’s overwhelming de- |€*PTesse@ myselt tor some. ime a 
peace proposals. that I feel we should not have (Continued from Page 3) 


, sire for peace.” ~ e bd 
LISTS AGGRESSIVE POLICIES; It was pointed out that Wash- | $0n€ into Korea in the first place. De ortation Amalgamated Clothing’ Workers, 
) A conference of District 12, In- two -from the* AFT. ‘Teanstes 


Listing “current features of the| ington diplomats had suddenly ; 
aggressive policy of the western} become concerned about the ge og girs aged gpm Mrs. Anna Taffler, of Brooklyn,; Union, and nine from _ other 
mons a eT et eP land Mrs, -Sulaue Figueiredo, of} UMOns. 


powers,” he included the Atlantic) Peace ery coe some: wr resenting all locals in Wisconsin 
pact; the establishment of U. §.| understand it will express the Miecccaen and Upper Michigan, New Bedford, Mass., have been} AUTO WORKERS 


military bases abroad; th i]-| united hope of millions of Amer- ; ; 
Bite ites of ia 3 Chanson icans for ‘aigbliation instead of |endorsed -the Johnson resolution, declared subject to deportation; From Detroit, the peace dele- 
| the encouragement of a revival of| annihilation and an end to the called on all locals to work for its} under the deportation provisions| gates will be headed up by 200 
passage, and notified the congress-| ,¢ the McCarran Law, it was an-| Ford workers, 50 Dodge workers, 


Japanese militarism and the arm- fruitless war in Korea that is 7 fj 
aments race in the U. S. and the! killing our sons. men and senators of its action... | ag by the American Com- and several hundred other workers 


countries of the Atlantic pact. In its statement on the APC, In Madison, Wis., the Capital) ~~ 5 ie 2 
Malik charged that the refusa]| the State Department expressed | Times carried a story that two lo- mittee for Protection of Foreign | rom every sats: auto plant in the 
area. From Flint, more than 100 


of the three western representa-| the ear that the peace gather- |cal groups had come out for the| Born. : as : 
tives at the recent Big Four deptuy| ing will urge a conference of ,Johnson Resolution. They were} Mrs, Taffler, mother of two workers in the five General Motors 


foreign. ministers conference in the major powers to bring about | the Madison Committee for Peace- American-born sons, one a veteran| Plants will join them. Rubber 
Paris to include the Atlantic pact} peace in Korea. “This may well |ful Alternatives to War, and a f 1d ved in the| workers, painters and’ carpenters 
and U. S. military bases abroad in| be one of the main proposals dis- | group -of seven local ministers. |° World War II, has lived in the q bl; : \ eae 
the agenda for a foreign ministers} cussed by the thousands of dele- |The letter of the Peaceful Alterna- United States for over 35 years. and public workers will be in the 
council meeting was “an endeavor; gates at the Congress,” the APC itives committee included signers} Active in the unemployed. move-| group, as well. | 
to maintain the existing interna-'. declared. from Portage, Mazomanie, Beaver! nent jn the 1930’s, she has been Over 200 workers from the New 


tional tension.” | Dam, Benton, Argyle, Pittsville . | York d k 
, , hag > ordered deported by the Commis- OrK area were expected to take 
La Crosse, Medford, Elroy, Fond the special train to Chicago. They 


SS a 
Malik said that the Soviet Union | 0. carey 
took an active part in the estab-/ MJ SUMIOMISES [22 tse, Oconomowoc, Wausau, sioner of Immigration and Natu. 'e Spon thin © Chicago. thes 
lishment of the United Nations Watertown, Wilton, Peshton, Mer-|ralization on the basis of her po- o CSS, 5 
processing and_ office’ workers 


and that it has taken steps to (Continued from Page 3) rill and Milwaukee, in addition to Jitical opinions and _ progressive | P* 
— UN during its a soy oo sea oud ipa a ‘activities. An appeal in her case| spion. fur, shoe, hotel, painters, 
. | Lextile orkKers, : alter | Ss carrying the text o e . ‘Turniture, newspaper, printing 
But, he said, because of efforts) Poleschuck, department chief stew- Johnson Resolution and urging nae been filed with the 5 oard of maritime, radio, transport bade 
by Tuling circles in the United ard and Fred Schmidlin, Ernest | readers to send telegrams in sup- | /mmigration Appeals in Washing- Slectr; " q ae Tee Wise 
States, “UN is being transformed and Fred Thomas, stewards of! port have appeared in many news- ton. | See Oe a 
ai and T thy a an instrument) Jocal 461, International Union of|papers. Among them were the; Mrs, Figueiredo, wife of an —— i ee i 
Or war an at it 18 ceasing t0/ Electrical Workers, CIO, and Mary , Daily Cardinal, University of Wis-| . ois ' cease-lire resoluuon had spurre 
be a world-wide organization of|Cardelli, President, Local 971, |consin student newspaper, and the ee citizen, has lived in the) the rapid rise of the peace senti- 
nations endowed with equal Textile Workers CIO. West Allis Star, read by large United States for over 30 years. ment throughout shops all over 
rights. |. Other signers represented Local numbers of Allis-Chalmers work-|She has been recommended for’ the peti Se nes aa ie 
103, Newark Typographical Union, ‘ers. deportation by the hearing officer |5#W at they had a chance to en 
: i ypograp P y g the Korean war which they hate,” 


Ship Tieu |AFL; Local 190, Bakers Union,} “Reports indicate that about 250 of the Immigration and Naturaliza-!}. <aid 


' 


‘AFL; Local 21, International delegates, visitors and observers |tion Service and faces deportation; « And they: bene’ live that 
’ n to realize tha 


Ladies Garment Workers; Local 4'. from Wiscon- ; 
(Continued from Page 3)  $‘and 197, Amalgamated Clothing |i. ee Pca cin and Ex-| °° and possible punishment in| in the peace congress they had a 
union. Seamen employed continu-; Workers, CIO; Local 56, Meat position in Chicago June 28. 
ously “a year with the same com-| Cutters Union, AFL; Local 140, Among those pre aring to go are | antifascist position. For many’ W@!: Wherever we had people 
pany will be entitled to three weeks| Printers Union, AFL; Local 134! ¢..) je cae > A the United |years Mrs, Figueiredo was active | $°ing out to organize this feeling 
vacation pay, those with a con-|and 117, International Ladies | Frectrical gah Union. the Fur|in the Textile Workers Union in and realization, we got assurances 
tinuous year in the industry but; Garment Workers. ial Leather Union and en Wood- New England. Exception to the of greater backing for the peace 
with more than one employer, will; Also. business agent and BVO | chines ties Rank and file| hearing officer’s recommendation  ©O?ST€SS- 
get two weeks. additional officers of Local 741,| delegates are being elected in such have been filed with the Commis- 
IMPORTANT GAIN | 'Hotel and Restaurant Employees, ‘1, , e plants as Allis Chalmers, In-|sioner of Immigration and Natvu- where this is happening, shows 
The 40-hour week at sea not- AFL; representatives of Locals 731 Pam ace Harvester. and Seaman |ralization in Mrs. Figueiredo’s! that the people want peace and 
withstanding the six month delay, and 669, United Automobile | ,,, a6. Co. in Milusukee and Nash|case. will do something to get it.” 
is undoubtedly : the nose important| Work = CIO; Local 295, Inter- |i, Kenosha. Religious leaders} These women face deportation | 
aoe ae tho union Since the famed | natiq¢nal Chemical Workers Union, | have -stated they will attend. Na-|and exile from their families and S 
_ united three-coast action of June AFL; Local 87, National Brother- ‘tionality groups, such as Croatian, / friends in this country where they. ummer Courses 
As, — when “ae: epee . a cara aa Jewish, Polish, German, and Fin-|have lived most of their lives. |AT Photo League 
obs i. re — ef a | T al "1085. eee ; + nish-Americans, will send dele-| Whether they and some 180 non-| Eight-week courses in. Basic 
€ put seamen on parity an oca > nternationa gates. The Wisconsin Peace Coun- citizens already arrested in de- technique and Advanced Tech- 


| 


with shoreside workers on the| Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. cil has chartered two buses to leave | portation proceedings must suffer|nique will be offered this summer 


length of the working week. It will) Other signers included the four}; on Milwaukee June 29. A bus|this “cruel and wnusual ‘ch 

ee | punish-|at the Photo League, 23 E. 10 St., 

— Sagres aera apy ogre d ke-mbteaad pn has also been chartered in Su-| ment” will be tested in the United | with oe Parrella and Jack Les- 

et a a sais tap Uieerease GS 1Shinvard Workers AFT: ee | perior. States Supreme Court when th@|singer as instructors. Classes will 

I ak Releatl | 4 >. | Twenty-five delegates have been case of Peter Harisiades, now on|begin the week of July 3. Appli- 

ployment. Seamen actually put in| cal 819, Transport Workers Union,! | ET h e ls te: ae ' 1h Bos | fie outatee Ane: eae 
56 hours now. | AFL, Local 304, Toy and Novelty elected at this writing trom the appease pd Pasa rete “10 p rte oe 


_ Several weeks ago there was! Workers Union, CIO. University of Wisconsin. argued. e 
much doubt whether the 40-hour A Youth for Péace committee in| -# 888 es ean a ewe seeeee ese sees ss eee He Sewanee enems 


“week would’ even develop as a AFL Columnist rege Pocagarn gpk C ass f e d A ds 


major issue*in the current negotia- 
tions. The officials of the three af- 


fected CIO os appeared to (Continued from Page 3) NOTICE: We will net sccept "any ad by maid uniess accompanied by ful) psy ment 
ané copy of the statement printed below with signature of advertiser. 


soft-peddle it and the shipowners | +}. lac’. del 
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g wy sdvertisement 
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oe. sare Sais: € og fener poorygend — ese volunteers yesterday pressed; near paw Paw, Michigan for union changers. Call AL 5-2642. eee 

So persistent was the pressure')... frontwide attacks that drove Gen.| members and their, viene couple a fine | SOFA. rewebbed, relined springs retied im 
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Greek People Die from Hunger, 


Pr 


o-Marshall Plan Writer Says 


CLEVELAND, O., June 24.—Theodore Andrica, nationalities’ editor of the Cleve- 


land Press, in a series of articles from Athens, has painted a dismal picture of the lot of 
the Greek people, under the present terroristic and Marshallized regime. Andrica, a faith- 


ful follower of the Truman doc- 
trine, of Romanian descent, was 
recently on a,tour in the -Mar- 
shallized countries. . 

While the Central Market in 
Athens is full of meat, bread, veg- 


etables, and plenty of cheese, the 
overwhelming majority of the mil- 
lion and a quarter population goes 
- hungry. : 

“The bitter truth .. .,” writes 
Andrica, “is that the. majority of 
~ Greeks are lucky if they eat meat 
once a week and that half of the 
population has to feed itself on 
about 30 cents a day.” : 

According to Andrica, the aver- 
age Athenian, and about half the 
Greek population earns “less than 
$1 a day.” The drachma, the 
Greek money unit, stabilized fin- 
ally at 15,000 to the dollar dwin- 
dles in your hands as quickly as 
you get it, Andrica points out. 

Food staples are beyond the 
reach of the Greek worker. An- 
drica cites prices of food and 
clothing. 


Greek cheese Manuri, which is’ 


a principal food in Greece sells 
for 75 cents a pound, local beet 
45 cents a pound, olive oil, the 
principal cooking substance of the 
-average Greek, costs”40 cents a 
ee coffee, which is the regu- 
tar drink among the Greek peo- 
pis costs now $1.50 a pound, 
eans, “the mainstay of the poor 
Greek,” cost 15 cents a pound. 
Clothing is absolutely prohibi- 


om 

earlier story, he wrote that a mod- 
est meal costs $3 in a restaurant, 
and “a monthly salary of $60 is 
considered above average and 
about half the population is earn- 
ing less than $1 per day.” 

Unemployment is terrific, and 
Andrica gives us an inkling in an 
indirect way. The pro-fascist ter- 
roristic regime of Athens, to in- 
sure itself of votes and to allevi- 
ate unemployment, promises em- 
ployment in government for faith- 
ful support. 


? 
WERE IT NOT for the all-out 
military, political and economic 
support of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of the British, plus 
the reign of terror, the present re- 
gime would topple overnight. 
Andrica inadvertently makes this 


“I am sure that there are more 
policemen per square foot in 
Athens than in any other munici- 
pality in the world. It is impos- 
sible to +: around without see-; 
ing one o¢ more policemen in front 
of you.” , 

Shortage “of water in Athens is 
acute. “With the exception of 
some, main conduits, most water 
lines in Athens function only every 
third day, for three hours a day,” 
Andrica writes. 

Greek soldiers which swarm in 
the Greek capital look more like 
British soldiers. “If it were not 
for their Greek speech,” Andrica 
writes, “the soldiers would appear 
to a stranger as British, for they 
aré dresse 


and even the markings of the ranks 


in British battle dress} 


ment of United States troops 


Japanese Troops fa 
Readied for Korea — 


PARIS, June 24 (Telepress).-The French General Staff 


has been informed of details of a plan for gradual replace- 
in Korea by Japanese troops, 


| which are to be formally attached 
to the U. S. armed force in Korea. 

Telepress has been informed on 
highest authority that the plan is 
based on the consideration that 
under the separate peace treaty to 
be concluded this August at the 
latest, ag will be granted con- 
siderable room: for maneuver on 
foreign policy questions, as well as 
opportunities for active participa- 
tion in the military operations in 
Korea, even before officially enter- 
ing the United Nations. ~ 

The first step in the implementa- 
tion of the plan is to be the replace- 
ment of 100,000 American troops 
by units of Japan’s militarized “Na- 
tional Police Reserve” and by “vol- 
unteer units” recruited from the 
ranks of the professional soldiers of 
the former Japanese Imperial 


are exact copies of the British sys- 


item,” 


Army. They are scheduled to re- 


clear, when he states: 


By Jerome Rush 
(Fourth Article of a Series) 


In five short years both the Gold Coast and Niger 
year are inaugurating new constitutions, replacing those 
promulgated after the war. This fact bears witness to the 


serious political tension which ex- 
ists in West Africa. 

One aspect of this crisis of im- 
perialism in West Africa is the 


tive for the Greek workers, and 


instance, a man’s shirt costs “from 
$6 up and ties $3 up. A pair 
of medium quality-men’s sock is $1, 
and the cheapest women’s nylon 
stockings are $2.75 a pair, Andrit¢a 
writes. A bed sheet is $4, a yard 


for the average Greek family. For | emergence after the war of a 


stronger and more powerful work-| Liberation Movement today is the 


ing class movement, consisting, 
now of more than 200 hundred | 
registered trade unions with a 
declared membership of 155,000. | 


And this figure represents about 


of printed cotton for women’s sum- 
mer dresses cost $2; the cheapest 
men's shoes is $10 and up and the 
cheapest women's shoes is $8 and 


‘since many cannot obtain regis- 


sy 


up. 
A large cake of laundry soap, 
says America, costs 50 cents, while 
household necessities like pots and 
pans, small portable radios, ete. 


' 


“are from three to four times high- 


er than in the United States.” 
¥ 


ANDRICA MAKES the point 
that while the above prices may | 
not appear exorbitant to the Amer- | 
* ican reader, they are prohibitive | 
for the Greek people. 4. . 

“But you must not lose sight 
of the cruel fact that the average 
unskilled man in Athens, when he 
works, earns about $2 a day; that 
the average income of 50 percent 
of the Greek agricultural workers 
is about 67 cents a day; yes, 67 
cents a day!” | 

This, coming from Andrica tells 
quite a story of the lot of the, 
Greek people, especially if we 
Keep in mind that even these fig- 
ures are conservative. 

There is also an obvious contra- 
diction in Andrica’s own stories 
about the average wage. In a 


; 
' 


one-third of their actual strength, 


tration and as a matter of policy 
the full membership is never de-. 
clared. | 

For example, the November. | 


1949, strike of the Enugu coal) 


miners which was violently sup-) 


pressed by the British government | 
with the murder of 21 miners and 
the wounding of 50 more, was a, 
landmark in Nigerian labor _his- 
tory. In January, 1950, more) 
than ten thousand government 
workers ‘struck for a 12% percent! 
wage increase, and in August 
more than 70,000 employes of the 
octopus United. African Co. (sub- 


Bros.. combine) struck in demand 
for an increase to their $1.82 
weekly earnings. i 

In the winter of 1950 a unified 
trade union center, the Nigerian 
Labor Congress, was established 
under militant anti-imperialist 
leadership and immediately moved 
to affiliate with the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. Its secre- 
tary-general, Nduka Eze, in March, 
1951, challenged the vacillating, 
capitalist leadership of the Na- 


CHINESE MISTREATED BY 
PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT 


PEKING, June 24. (Telepress). 
—Blackmail and maltreatment of 
Chinese residents in the Philip- 
pines at the hands of Philip- 
pine’ officials and Kuomintang 
agents are exposed in an article 
in the Canton newspaper Nanfang 
Jih- Pao. 

Chief blackmailer is Chen Chin- 
ping, so-called Kuomintang am- 
bassado: to the Philippines, who 
is extorting money from Chinese 
merchants and businessmen under 
threats of deporting them to Tai- 
wan (Formosa). If a merchant does 
not pay the money demanded he 
is arrested by agents of the Phil- 
ippine State Investigation Bureau. 

Nanfang Jih Pao quotes several 
cases of exile of Chinese to Tai- 


| 
i 


/ 
i 
| 


| 
wan and the extortion of consider- 
able sums of money from others. 
In April alone 56 Chinese mer- 
chants were arrested and threaten- 
ed with being sent to Taiwan. In 


‘Africa Fights for Peace and Freedom—No. 4 


Nigerians Demand Self-Rule 


ia this 


tional Council of Nigeria and the 


Cameroons. 
e 


AT THE HEAD of the Nigerian 


National Council of Nigeria and 
the Comeroons, led by plantation 
owner, banker and publisher Dr. 
Nnamdi Azikiwe. Organized in 
1943, the NCNC represents a 
broad coalition of about 200 po- 
litical parties, unions, business, 
peasant and other groups. 


The February, 1951, elections: 
in the Gold Coast, however, makes | 


this country of 4,500,000 the con- 
tinent-wide pace-setter and ex- 
ample in African liberation. The 
victorious Convention People’s 
Partv (CPP), under the leadership 
of United States educated Kwame 
Nkrumah, was swept into office on 
a platform of Self-Government 


Now and’ No Compromise with 


Imperialism. The CPP relies on 
the ‘support of the workers’ trade 


sidiary of the international Lever | unions, a mass organization of! 


was 


democratic youth which 


formed under its guidance and is|@ 


now affiliated with the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, 
women’s organizations and other 
groups. 

Formed in 1949°as the militant, 
uncompromising section .of a na- 
tional united front organization 
whose right wing leaders were 
capitulating to British mmperialism, 
the CPP recognized that the new 
constitution is only another facade 
for British domination. The Brit- 
ish governor has the final say on 
all measures, 
have little. power, there are prop- 


‘ertv and economic restrictions on| 


suffrage. So that they consider 
this victory as only the first step 
towards: independence. 

The importance of these West 
African developments, following 
upon turbulent strikes and _ peo- 
ple’s struggles in the postwar 


national ministers 


Britain Plans 


‘Dominion’ 
In Africa 


LONDON, June 24 (Telepress). 
—The British plan announced in a 
‘White Paper on June 13th for a 
‘new “Dominion” in Central Africa 
'—a federation combining Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
lana Protectorate —is universally 
hailed in the capitalist press as a 
great concession of democratic 
rights to their six’ million African 
' inhabitants. 

An examination of the scheme 
‘reveals, however, that the consti- 
‘tution planned for the new fed- 
eration is to provide a central par- 
liament of 35 members; 26 mem- 
‘bers will represent 
|European colonialists in the three 
territories, and only nine will rep- 
‘resent the Africans. Of these nine, 
‘only four will themselves be 


| Africans. 


a British Governor-General and a 
“Minister for African Interests” 
specially appointed by the British 


rovernment. : 
South Africa’s fascist Premier 
D. N. Malan “is expected to react 
violently to the proposals,” the 
Conservative Daily Telegraph’s 
Cape Town correspondent cables. 
Since the new scheme preserves as 
ruthlessly as ever all the forms of 
racial discrimination and exploita- 


areas, Malan’s indignation is pre- 
sumably due-to the fact that the 
new British imperialist setup will 
thwart his own plans for annexa- 
tion of these territories. 


China Reports 
Bumper Crop 


PEKING, fune 24 (Telepress). 


the Chinese quarter of Manila,jyears against both the British Harvesting has begun in China’s 
kidnappings by Philippine agents! government, its industrial concerns | <yheat -producing provinces and 


are now a nightly occurrence. 
Money is extorted from the vic- 
tims who are then deported. ° 
The State Investigation Bureau 
recently announced that 70,000 


and the United Africa Co., are 
indicated by the fact that West 
Africa, within the British Empire, 
is second only to Malaya in volume 
of dollar exports. In 1947-48, for 


the crops are well above even the 
bumper yields of last year. ; 

Honan, North Kiangsu,; North 
Anhwei, Shantung and Central 


Chinese residents will be charged|example, the New York sale of|Shensi all report good crops, In 


with so-called “illegal” entry into 
the Philippines. 

This gtowing persecution of 
Chinese in the Philippines, in- 
cluding people who settled there 
many years ago, is arousing: public 
indignation in China.. 


'$36.000.000 for textiles. 


West African cocoa alone amount- 
ed to more than $250,000,000, 
compared with $400,000,000 for 
Malayan rubber and the $32,000.,- 
O00 received by British whisky, 
or 
$12,500,000 for chemicals. 


some parts of Honan, the crop is 
especially good because better seed 
was used, yielding some 150 kilo- 
grams per hectare, above last year’s 
average. Yields in Chekiang Prov- 


| place U. S. troops by November of 


the 169,000)|° 


In addition to this, there will be . 


tion néw practiced in the three} _ 


| BRODS 


mean 


@ 


this year. 

The next step is to be the forma- 
tion and training of a Japanese 
Expeditionary Force of 250,000 
combat troops for action on the 
Asian mainland. The basic plan 
of the offensive operations calls for 
the division of this expeditionary 
force into a Northern and South- 
ern army group. Each of these 
army groups will include tank and 
artillery units. | 
Troops for this force will con- 
sist of former professional soldiers 
and Japanese prisoners of war re- 
patriated from South Asian coun- 
tries. 

The plan devotes particular at- 
tention to completing the non- 
commissioned officer cadres. The 
top military organ of this Expedi- 
tionary Force will be the Japanese 
Military Council attached to Gen- 
eral Ridgways . command in 
Tokyo. 

Operational leadership will be 
assigned to a special American- 
Japanese staff attache of General 
Ridgway’s command, and divided 
into operational, planning, intelli- 
gence and combat training depart- 
ments. 

The commander of this Jap- 
anese Expeditionary Force will be 
the former commander of the 
Japanese army in China, General 
Neidzi Okamura. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Siodzo Kawabe, former com- 
mander of the Japanese armed 
forces in Burma, has been selected 
as commander of the Southern 
group. % 

The officers corps will consist of 
former officers of the Japanese Im- 
perial Armye rehabilitated by 
American authorities, the person- 
nel of the Imperial War Ministry _ 
and the General Staff, and care- 
fully picked personnel who have 
completed special courses in mili- 
tary schools in the United States. 


—— 


Shopper's Guide 


Electrolysis 


-1T’S SO INEXPENSIVE _ 
: to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


4 Hair F orever! Famous experts re- 
= move unwanted hair permanently from 
i face, or body. Privacy. Sensationa) 
§ new methods. Quick results. Men also 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West S4th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 38-4218 


a. Florists 
To re 


SFLOWERS: 


®AND FRUIT BASKETSe 


. Delivered Anywhere © 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
© GR 3-8357 3: 


e a 

© * 

SOCOCHCEOCECECOEE 
 Ymsurance . ee 
JACK R. : 


K ¥ 


All kinds of insurance including aute- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


——— 


Moving and Storage 


a me 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
18 E. 7th St. GR eo. 457 


near 3rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @® RELIABLE 


— 


ce Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9160 
Y 9 A.M. a q P.M. 


| 


higher than last year. 


ince are .generally 20 percent! 


DAIL 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 
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HI H COURT ‘AMENDS’ FIRST AMENDMENT TO BAR ROAD TO PROGRESS 


By Morris U. Schappes 


Editor, A Documentary History 


of the Jews in the United States 

THIS DECISION, illegally, 
over the heads and against the 
interest of the American . 
» amends the Constitution in i 


try. 
ill of Rights grew 
e | gor of the militant fight 


constitutional assurance that they 
could speak and assemble freely. 
NOW the road to progress is 
_ the road to peace and socialism, 


that +¢ WHY NOW the Court 
the First Amendment 


“amends 


to bar the road to progress. 
* + * 


JUSTICE VINSON of the 


majority finds that the American 
Communist Party, according to 


the Court of Appeals, was “un- 
willing to work within the frame- 


work of democracy.” 

This is a false finding, but the 
purpose of this decision is to try 
to make it impossible for the 
American working masses to 
work within the framework of 
democracy in their fight for pro- 
gress. 

Justice Vinson denies that his 
decision affects the right of 
Americans to think and discuss 
freely; he even blandly affirms 
“the traditional rights of Amer- 
icans to discuss and evaluate 


ideas without fear of govern- 
mental sanction.” 

But -suppose the evaluation 
and discussion of, say, Marxism- 
Leninism, leads to approval, ac- 
ceptance, and advocacy of these 
ideas? Are the American people 
to be denied freely to decide for 
themselves? 

Justice Frankfurter is less de- 
ceptive than Vinson, declaring 
frankly; “It is a sobering fact 
that in sustaining the conviction 
before us we can hardly escape 
restriction on the interchange of 


ideas.” 
: » * 


JUSTICE JACKSON, in his 
concurring opinion, is most can- 
did. He sees the case as “the 
latest of never-ending. because 
never successful, quests for some 
legal formula that will secure an 
existing order against revolution- 


ity, he is 
to recognize the hopelessness of 
reaction. He writes: 


“. « » I have little faith in the 
long-range effectiveness of this 
conviction to stop the rise of the 
Communist movement. Commu- 
nism will not go to jail with these 
Communists. No decision by this 
Court can forestall. revolution 
whenever the existing govern- 
ment fails to command the res- 
pect and loyalty of the peonle 
and sufficient distress and dis- 
content is allowed to grow yp 
among the masses.” 

Yes, Mr. Justice Jackson, and 
that is exactly why a case like 
this should never, as the de- 
fendants, argued, have been 
breught te trial. To imprison 


men for advocating what can- 
not be stopped by such imprison- 
ment—is this not verily a DEFI-- 
NITION of persecution? | 


° co °o 


INTER ARMA SILENT 
LEGES. (During war, the laws 
are silent.) Now it would seem 
the Constitution is to be silent. 
That this is a decision bred of 
the war-hysteria is hinted at by 
Justice Frankfurter and boldly 
stated by Justice Black in his 
courageous dissent. Already 
there has been-more public pro- 
test than Justice Black antic- 
ipated. It would be well if tens 
of thousands of Americans were 
to write to President Truman ad- 
vising him to urge that the De- 
partment of Justice should not 
oppose the defendants’ applica- 
tion for a rehearing of this cru- 
cial case. 


eee eee eee eee ‘. 


ed Tinsley Says 


Death of Soviet Writer Pavlenko 


‘A Great Loss to Progressive Culture 


THEY AIN’T GOT NO CULTURE! 


HARRY SCHWARTZ is .a newspaper hack who grinds out | 
anti-Soviet articles for the New York Times. 


He is a “specialist” 


in the subject, but, considering the standards of the Times, this 
doesn't mean much. In fact,. it doesn’t mean anything. 


Schwartz's latest is an article on Soviet television. 


He says 


that Soviet television “broadcasts are a disappointment to anyone 
who approaches them with expectations of fine new dramatic 


experimental approaches to television. . . 
You can see women wrestlers kick 


new and dramatic approaches. 


each other in the face. That's new, 


in Moscow? Huh? 


. 


THINK OF THE POOR Soviet TV audience. 


.” Our TV has lots of 
isn’t it? Can you see that 


As Schwartz 


says, “Movies take up about half of the time Moscow television is 
on: the air. Unlike stations here, the Russians televise all their 


9? 


latest movies. ... Imagine! 


The Soviet audience are denied 


the privileges of seeing the 10-year-old Grade C stinkers that were 
more efficient tham tear gas in emptying out a theatre! 


No Milton Berle, says Schwartz, no Ed Sullivan. 


All they 


have are the latest plays televised for the audience, plus extra 


items like the ballet. 


big, free audience! Shocking? 


Imagine televising the latest hit plays to a 


> 


THE PROOF of the superiority of our television over Soviet 
television may be seen in the answers given a New York Post in- 


heir family life. 


uiring reporter who asked five women if television had disrupted 
Here are the answers: 


By Samuel Sillen 


ONE OF the leading writers 
of the Soviet Union, Pyotr Pav- 
lenko, died last week in Moscow 
at the age of 52. This news 
comes as a shock to the Amer- 
ican admirers of Pavlenko’s bril- 
liant and versatile works. These 
included the film scenarios 
Alexander Nevsky and The Vow 
as well as a number of distin- 
guished novels, of which the 
most popular has been the post- 
war Stalin prize novel Hap- 
piness. 

I met Pavlenko during his 
visit to our country in March, 
1949. He was a delegate, along 


| with Fadeyev and Shostakovich, 


to the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace 
held at the Waldorf. I. recall 
vividly his warm sense of humor, 
his active interest in American 
books and authors, his deep con- 
cern for building peaceful rela- 
tions between our peoples. 
* * e 

WITH HIS literary work 
Pavlenko combined extensive 
public activities. He was a dep- 
uty to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. He was a member 


another great film by Pavlenko, 


ically reviving the war-ravaged 
Crimea. It is a work that springs 
from his own life. The book is 
available here in an English 
translation, and I urge the read- 
er not to miss its poetic images 
of human courage and strength. 
It is a noble and a hearf-warm- 
ing novel. 

In a more recent novel, Sun 
of the Steppe, which has so far 
appeared only in the English 
edition of the magazine Soviet 
Literature, Pavlenko describes 
the collective farmers of the 
Crimea and portrays Soviet chil- 
dren and their first joyous in- 
troduction, to life. P 

‘LAST SUMMER, at the Film 
Festival in Czechoslovakia, I 
had the good fortune to see still 


The Fall of Berlin, co-authored 
by Chiaureli. The film won first 
prize at the festival. Ft depicts 
the smashing of fascist Cer- 
many by Soviet troops. 

A small volume of Pavlenko’s 
essays entitled Ameriean Impres- 


sions recently appeared in the 
Soviet Union. It is described as 

a work dealing with “the condi- 
‘See in which progressive intel- 
lectuals in modern America are 
fighting reaction.” 

This was a theme close to 
Pavlenko'’s heart. He followed 
the activities of progressive 
American intellectuals with keen 
interest. He knew what they 
were up against. But he also 


had faith that they would not 


ield to the book-burners. He 
ise how much the cause of 
peace depended on their loyalty 
to the interests of the people. 

7 ° 

WE WHO READ his books 
and study his illustrious career 
are deeply moved by the shock- 
ing news of his death. Like his 
millions of readers in his own 
- nd, we feel a keen sense of 
loss tu the cause of pfogressive 
culture and peace. And we are 
moved to fight on all the harder 
for peace, for the victory of man 
which he so brilliantly repre- 
sented. | 


—_ 


A Treasury of Facts on Peace 


‘LABOR FACT BOOK No. 10,,safety development and much on 
prepared by Labor Research|the way they affect the Negro 
Association, International Pub-j| people. 

lishers, 160 pp.- $2. " r 


By Geerge Morris FACT BOOK No. 10 joins two 


LABOR FACT BOOK No. 10 °ther books recently put out by 
is a timely and necessary source International Publishers to make a 


of ammunition for the fight of| trilogy of vital weapons for labor 


labor and all other progressives. in the present period. They are 
It meets the high standard set by ‘Monopoly Today, also prepared by 


Labor Researeh, and its secretary, | LRA; and American Imperialism, 


| Robert W. Denn: since 1931 when | bv Victor Perlo, both of which 
the first of the biennial fact books!have been reviewed in The 
ae ‘sg ao , : Worker earlier. The former is an 

n line wit e policy always! . : 
followed by LRA, No. 10 does not up-to-date study, richly — 
repeat information contained in mented by statistics on the rulers 
the past nine fact books. Its con- of America, what we mean by 
tents are new: the latest data on| Wall Street and monopoly. 


profits, wages, productivity, the! Pperlo’s book -is one of the best 


economics of the Marshall Plan, written, showing how this monop- 
the war program, taxes. trends in oly power in America is the 
the labor movement in figures and | ..,114°, principal imperialist ruler. 
events; housing, the struggle for/y, contains the most up-to-date 
Negro rights and Psingg- ong Saal information on the ramifications of 
ditions as they a ee & Ne€gr0' this imperialist power and how its 
people, women, children} migra-| interests are expressed through 
tory workers and numerous other America’s Seveign policy... 


subjects. The beauty of the fact : 
ee Fact Book No. 10 is a selec- 
book is the tremendous amount tion of the evidence of the past 


of data in so compact a volume. | two peat: dieing whatt olbiet 
Star during the war against the The two chapters that probably monopoly:and: ite ienperiole war 
Hitlerites. He took part in bat-|teflect most significantly the program have had upon the con- 
tles for the liberation of the changes that have taken place ditions of the American people, 
Crimea, the Ukraine, and the |Since the Ninth Fact Book are especially the working people. All 
Caucasus. During the latter |those giving data on the fight for three are indispensable to -persons 
part of the war he contracted | peace and civil rights. So numer- active in the labor and peace 
tuberculosis and moved to the |ous are the new laws and the ‘movement or on any of the other 


Crimea on the advice of ‘his precedents in repression, so exten-| 
doctors. sive the thought-control network, |PFostessive fields. 
RUSSIAN rFitm Epics! 


His illness did not dull his {that an American needs a ready : a J 


characteristically lively and op- |reference upon them. Gy Ry) NICOLA! CHERKASOY 
Another important addition in| §\=/ Ke ‘ae OW ALTIGc 
No. 10 is more extensive data| “She c= DEPUTY 


timistic interest in his surround- 

ings. Pavlenkos novel Happi- Sy 
than ‘usual on problems affecting | La ST ANI rr EY. a E | 
health, industrial: 4 anced end —___= = al 


1. (A woman). In the summer, as soon as baseball starts, it 
keeps me stuck in the house every Saturday and Sunday. All I 
hear is baseball, baseball, and more baseball. 

2. Not one bit. In fact it’s helped a lot. 
time to argue any more at nights... . 

3. It hasn't. When I want to go out, I go out. If my hus- 
band wants to sit home and watch the programs it’s all right with 
me. I just get dressed and go on my merry vay. . 

4, | think it’s the most stupid machine that was ever invented. 
All the while it's on you've got to keep quiet. And for what? Just 
to see a lot of junk. . 

The fifth woman queried announced that she had achieved a 
working compromise with her husband. 

Thus we see that those families in which there are TV sets 


remain united in spite of television. 
© ae * 


of the board of the Union of 
Soviet Writers, an editor of the 
magazine Znamya. 

Pavlenko explained to me that 
he had come of age as an artist 
in Soviet times. -Born in 1899, 
the son of a railway official in 
Petersburg, he spent his child- 
hood and youth in Georgia, his 
“second home.” There he joined 
the Red Army and became a 
member of the Communist Party 
in 1920. His first novel, Barri- 
cades, dealing with the Paris 
Commune, appeared in 1932. 

A better known novel, In the 
East, appeared in 1934 and de- 
scribed a clash between the Red 
Army and the Japanese military 
clique. A novel of powerful 
realism, this work was widely 
translated and became a literary 
symbol during. the 1930's of the 
Soviet Union's determination to 
resist provocative acts on its 
borders. A similar warning to 
aggressors was sounded im the 
memorable Stalin Prize screen 
play Alexander Nevsky, dealing 
with the Russian defeat of the 
Livonian knights on the ice of 
Peipus Lake in 1242. 

® o 


PAVLENKO was a corre- 
spondent for the newspaper Red 


Now we haven't 


THUS YOU CAN EASILY see with what objectivity, what 
keen wisdom and insight, Harry Schwartz examines Soviet tele- 
vision, even exposing the horrid practice of televising the circus 
and the performances given by Moscow's Puppet Theatre. 

Doesn't Moscow know this is a new medium? Bring on the 


FIGHT BACK! 


Enough of sadness that our freedom died! 
Was murdered from the _ highest, loftiest perch! 
Enough of stunned amazement, dazedness, shock! 
It could not be! It cannot be! It isn't! 
This is America! We've Freedom here! 
We've Abraham Lincoln! Jefferson! F.D.R:! 
We've Washington! The Constitution! Bill of Rights! 
This cannot happen here! that men can’t think! 
That speaking can be ever made a crime! 
That reading certain books can be forbidden! .. . 
Enough of wild amazement, stupefied shock, 
The shaking of the head incredulously. 
This IS occurring right before your eyes. 
The land must fill with outraged, fighting cries! 
—A.STRONG. 


oe ses 


ness gives an inspiring account 
of Soviet men and women hero- 


by 
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anks Win on HR, 5-3 
weep Indian Series 


Substitute center fielder Gene Woodling crashed a two-run eighth inning home- 


run deep into the right field stands yesterday to give the New York Yankees a 5 to 3 
victory over the Cleveland Indians and a sweep of their three-game series. 


The blast, coming with two out,— 


spoiled an «therwise fine piching 

rformance by Early Wynn, 

ad retired 13 straight batters be- 
fore weakening i the eight. With 
two out, he walked Yogi Berra and 
Woodling connected for his third 
homer of the season and his sec- 


who | 


at Yanke Stadium for the New 
Yorkers over the Indians, who have 
not won a yame here since last 


July. 


SCORES 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


ond in as many games. 


(ist. Game) 


Wynn appeared to be getting,;St. Louis 011 000 100-3 5 0 


the better of it in a duel with Vic 
Raschi, who was not up to snuff, 
and who had to have ninthinning 
help from Allie Reynolds to gain 
his 11th victory against four de- 
feaats. | 

The Yankees gave Raschi a 3 to 
0 cushion in the’first inning, but 
he dissipated the lead by getting 
into frequent jams, due mainly to 
wildness. He walked seven batters. 


Starr, Sleather (7) and Lollar; 
Zoldak (1-2) and Murray. Losing 
pitcher, Starr (0-3). Home runs— 
Zernial (2-14th and 15th). 


Cleveland 001 011 000—5:. 6 0 
New York 300 000 02x-5 6 0 

Wynn (5-9) and Hegan; Raschi, 
Reynolds (9) and Berra. Winning 


pitcher, Raschi (11-4). Home run— 


Woodling (3rd). 


Phil Rizzuto’s bunt single, a 
sacrifice by Hank Bauer, a walk 
to Mickey Mantle, and a scratch’ 
single by Yogi Berra loaded the 


; 


bases in the first. Woodling, play-| - 


ing center in place of Joe DiMag- 
gio, then accounted for the first 
run by drawing a walk which 
forced home Rizzuto. Bobby Brown 
followed with a single that scored 
Mantle and Berra. , 


Thereafter Wynn was hardly’! 
* touchable. He gave up a walk and) 
gingles to Billy Martin and Raschi 
in the fourt, but induced Rizzuto 
and Bauer to pop out to end that 
threat with the bases loaded. 


Raschi, _ however, had a con- 
stant struggle to keep his head 
above water. The Indians made 
their first run in the third when 
Harry Simpson walked with two 
out, 


moved to third on Luke! 
Easter’s single, and scored on a| 
single by Al Rosen.. 

Again in the fifth Simpson touch- 
ed things off, when hit by a pitch. 
A single by Easter tee a walk 
to Rosen loaded the bases and Sam 
Chapman cut the margin to 3-2 
— he drove home Simpson with 
a-fly. 

_. The final Cleveland tally came 
‘in the sixth when Jim Hegan bunt- 
ed safely and Wynn singled him 
@round to third. Dale Mitchell's 
fly drove Hegan home. 

It was the llth straigh victory 


| Wash. 


030 123 001—10 15 0 
000 400 010— 5 94 

Trucks, Hutchinson (4) and 
Robinson, Ginsberg (5); Moreno, 
Consuegra (2), Harris (5), Haynes 
(6) and Gluttz, Guerra (5). Win- 
ning pitcher, Hutchinson (6-2), 
Losing pitcher, Moreno (2-5). 
Home runs—Wertz (13th), Coan 
(4th). 


Detroit 


(Ist game) 

Chicago 120 100 200-6 9 0 

Boston 000 131 000-5 6 0 
Dobson, Holcombe (6) and Masi; 

Stobbs, Taylor (8) and Moss. Win- 

ning pitcher, Holcombe _ (5-4), 


Losing pitcher, Stobbs (5-3). Home 


runs—Masi 2-3rd and 4th), Robin- 
son (15th), DiMaggio (5th). 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

(First game) 
Brooklyn 100 011 0138— 7 11°1 
Pittsburgh 200 011 33x—10 14 0 

Podbielan, Erskine (6), Haug- 
stad (7) and Campanella; Dickson 
(9-6) and Garagiola. Losing pit- 
cher, Erskine 


land (5th), Pafko (14th). 


(First Game) 
Philadelpria 001 000 000-1 7 
Cincinnati 100 000 02x—3 10 


|Philadelphi 200 130 20x-8 10 0| KUpstein (5), Schultz (7) and Ee: 


(6-7). Home runs— 
Hodges (22nd and 23rd), Kiner 
(17th), Castiglione (2nd), Strick-: 


Roberts (8-6 and Seminick; Faf- 
fensberger (7-7) and Schefhing, 
Howell (8). Home run—Brown 


(2nd). d 

New York 041 041 000-10 15 1 

Chicago 500 020 000— 7 7 1 
Hearn, Spencer (1), Jones (5) 

and Westrum; Rush, Hatten (2), 


wards. Winning pitcher, Jones 
(1-5), losing pitcher, Hatten (1-1). 
Home runs—Irving (10th), Ed- 
wards (3rd), 


Textile Worker's 
Freed in Death 
Of Woman Scab 


SUMMERVILLE, Ga., June 24. 
(FP).—Seven of 12 striking textile 
workers were cleared of murder 


charges by a justice of the peace 
here in a case arising from the ac-; 
cidental death of a woman scab at 
the strikebound Berryton Mills. 

The women, 45-year-old Nellie 
Tucker. was ontied to death 
when she tried to leap out of a 
car that was turned over as it tried 
to crash through a picketline out- 
side the mill, Twelve members of 
the Textile Workers Union (CIO) 
were arrested on a murder charge 
after other scab-occupants of the 
car said they “had their hands” on 
the vehicle. 

Three men defendants were 
bound over for grand jury action 
and the two remaining strikers 
were awaiting a hearing. Among 


those freed were five women strik- 
ers. 
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Moscow Hums With Sports 
Life, Correspondent Reports 


By Joseph Clark 


Daily Worker Moscow Correspondent : 


MOSCOW, USSR. 


One Sunday the wide boulevard 
which runs past our house looked 
altogether different than usual; 
that steady stream of traffic— 
trucks, cars, trolley buses was 
absent. Thousands of people had 
lined the street to watch the long 
distance relay races sponsored by 
the newspaper Evening Moscow. 
The very next Sunday the same 
thing happened—only this time it 
was the bicycles race sponsored 
by another local paper Moscow 
Pravda. | 


Almost any time now that you! 
walk along the Moscow River you’ 
see crews in racing shells, training, 
or the races themselves.: In. the| 
Soviet Army Park recently there 
was'a national tennis tournament— 
men, women, singles and doubles. 
At a big stadium on Leningrad 
_ Chaussee a national boxing tourna- 
ment was or. 

Of course the football (soccer) 
Season is in full swing with such 
excitement occasioned by_ the 
Tbilisi (Georgia) Dynamo team 
which is leading in the big league 
competition. On Sunday there are 
80,000 fans seated. in the big 
Dynamo Stadium for the game 
and even on weekdays the hu gel 


arena is nearly always packed. 

The first thing that strikes you 
about sports here is not as much 
the big league competition which 
attracts a lot of attention of course. 
What stands out is the participa- 
tion of millions. of workers and 
farmers in track and field, water 
sports, football, basketball, volley 
ball, bicycle racing, boxing, 
wrestling, weight lifting, gymnas- 
tics, ping-pong, motor cycling, 
yachting, hunting and fishing— 
and, they insist on including chess 
and checkers. 


On the factory grounds of the 
big Stalin.,auto works, or the Mos- 
cow Ball Bearing plant you'll see 
shop teams playing football, vol- 


ley-ball and other games. The 
yachting on the river isn’t a sport 
for “aristocrats”’—there aren’t any 


such around there—they’re lathe: stores selling hunting and fishing 


operators, automobile mechanics, 
dressmakers and bus drivers in the 
boats. 

Just to give you an idea of how 
the people participate in sports, 
there were 7,000 entered in the 
track and field meet at the Kiev 
(Ukraine) stadium recently. The 
cross-country races in Kazan had 
15,000 entries. Last year over a 
million people participated in the 
sports: competition (Spartakaid).or- 
ganized by the Ukranian collective 


| interested! 


farm sport organization. 

There's been an enormous ex- 
pansion of athletic facilities for 
farm youth and factory workers. 
In just one district of Russia for 
example, Voronezh, 35 stadiums 
and 1,233 volley-ball courts have 
been built; in the Rostov district 
300 football fields and 850 sport 
hamlets have been Jaid out.. Just 
in the Ryazin region 150 water 
sports stations have been built. 

Ten thousand Byelorussian 
farmers go in for yachting and 
crew racing. More than 100 
Byelorussian collective farms have 
their own yacht clubs. 

As in most American towns 
(outside of New York) hunting 
and fishing is an almost universal] 
pastime here. Near the corner of 
Kuznetsky Most and Neglinaya 
streets here there are three large 


equipment. No matter ewhat hour 
youre there, morning, noon or! 
evening, week-day 
there are crowds there buying 


fishing tackle, shotguns and other! 


equipment. The other hunting and 
fishing stores are also crowded. 
When I stopped at a kiosk to buy 
some magazines the man tried to 
sell me a book all about hunting 
and hunting dogs. He seemed 


or Sunday| 


surprised when .1:said I wasn't 


on the scoreboard—— 


—=by lester rodney 


Dodger ‘Runaway,’ More Chisox Chats, Etc. 


_ SIX OTHER N. L. Clubs will be rooting for the second place 
Giants to sweep the Dodgers in the big series at the Polo Grounds 
starting Tuesday night. It the Giants can’t, the Brooks may be 
just out of sight before July 4th in the first early runaway since 
the pre-war Yanks used to do it. 

There have been teams which bolted into ten game leads 
and were brought back to the field in August and September. 
The Dodgers of 1942 roared away something like that, and the 
Cards won the pennant. There’s this difference, however. The 
1951 Dodger team is too obviously the class of the league. The 
starting All-Star lineup will be the telltale, with Musial, Kiner, 
Elliott and six Dodgers in there—Hodges, Robinson, Reese, Snider, 
Campanella and Roe. Pafko and Furillo will be right behind them. 

‘Who are the closest competitors? The Giants? Try a man 
for man comparison. The only one (outside of pitchers) who 
might break into the Dodger lineup asea regular would be third 
baseman Hank Thompson. The Cards? Just Musial. He would 
force Pafko in to third base. The Phils? Only Willie Jones would 
rank ahead of his opposite number on the Dodgers. 

This is the greatest team Brooklyn has ever had. If the 
World Series banner is ever going to fly over Ebbets Fields this is 
the year. In a way; it’s too bad the Dodgers got Pafko because they 
had the best team in the league anyhow and could have won 
it without the moans of “Chicago. handed it to them.” 

You watch the Yanks and see ground balls seep past Johnny 
Mize which Hodges would have taken in routine play. You 
see a Jensen or a Mantle misjudge a fly ball. You are convinced — 
that the Dodgers: are at last, clearly the more solid team and ripe 
to knock off their Series ‘ttormentors in the fall classic. 

If the Yanks make it. This is written before the Cleveland 
series which could have a little telltale in it. 

| * 

A LOOK AT the White Sox convinces you of two things. 
I, They are not a powerful team. 2. They are not way over their 
head and will not “blow.” They'll be battling for it. 

There seem to be too many leadoff hitter types in the Chisox 
batting order. Dillinger, Fox, Busby, Carresquel—good hitters 
all, leadoff hitting types. The long range firing is exclusively Ed 
Robinson’s and that wouldn’t seem enough. Minoso is a more 
solid thumper than the others—but not the big boom lowering 
type either. 

* 

BUT THE SOX have more good pitching than has been 
generaly realized. The Yanks trio of Lopat, Raschi and Reynolds 
must rate tops in the league as a trio, but look at the large 
number of pitchers Paul Richards can call on who would be hun- 
grily used as regular Yankee twirlers if Stengel had ‘em. 

The fast coming young aces Pierce and Rogovin, solid twirling 
veterans Dobson and Gumper, the former with an impressive 
second wind helped by the loss of twenty pounds he didn’t need 
with the Red Sox. | | 

If Stengel had ’em, he’d quickly use the hard throwing Lou 
Kretlow who is coming fast, the impressive young Aloma and 
Judson ... that’s a lot of pitching to maneuver. 

This key factor, plus the “intangibles” of speed, youth, 
hustle, cohesiveness and that hungry drive spurred by fandom 
which hasn’t seen a pennant since 1919, may well carry the 
“léadoff hitting” Sox through. Though this. observer still likes 
Cleveland better ... if the Indians ever settle down with Luke 
Easter for the rest of the year, over his knee trouble. That big 
blast can overtake a lot of singles and hit and run plays. 

a 

UNUSED NOTES on the Sox after their visit: Confirming 
what Negro players on other teams have reported, Orestes Minoso 
reports that Shibe Park is the nastiest spot in the league this 


year. The reason? “Manager Jimmy Dykes,” the Cuban star says 


bluntly, “He is the one who calls out all the bad names and that 
starts things.” ae 

Minoso was knocked down by. “inside” pitches five times — 
against the A’s recently and was nicked twice. That stuff doesn’t 
come accidentally. It looks like Dykes is following the Ben 
Chapman pattern in Philly, which will win him the same 
outraged reaction from the overwhelming majority of fans—and 
the same destination—which isn’t managing in the big business. 

* 


PHIL, MASI, a veteran castoff catcher now with the Sox, 
who was apparently washed up two years ago as a Brave (re- 
member him puffing home with the only run of that 1948 World 
Series. opener to beat Bob Feller 1-0?) has walloped Yankee pitch- 
ing to a fare-thee-well and has the locals wondering how the other 
league let him go. 3 

“Tm 384, which isn’t’ too old,” the lean faced veteran of 18 
big league campaigns says, “After catching both ends of a double- 
header, I get a little more stiff in the legs than I used, but I can 
still take it. I’m not THAT old.” : , 

Masi caught for Johnny Sain and Warren Spahn in their 
flag winning peak and he says, “This Chicago White Sox pitching 
staff has some potentially great pitchers, and I'm not kidding. 
I've been around.” ° : 

The White Sox were Phil's choice for an American League 
hookup, since he is a native Chicagoan. He worked as a butcher 
in his home town for five years before- baseball began to pay 
off. “I think I still know enough about cutting and slicing meat 
to get by if need be,” he grins. 5. 

Like the rest of the Sox, Masi has some interesting words on . 
manager Paul Richards, who has really made an impression 
on his players. Coming from a veteran on the reticent side, this 
is indeed a tribute. Says Phil. Pye! 

“Paul has a way of getting the best out of every player on 
the club. He never lets anyone get discouraged. I've played 
ball a long time but I've never seen any better sprit. than there 
is on this club. Paul teaches all his players never to give up and 
I guess you can see the results.” 

Phil candidly admitted “a little surprise” at the’ terrific show- 
ing of the team and their assumption of the lead, but said “It 
just goes to prove how much can be accomplished by speed 
and hustle. Now it’s. got to the point where we honestly feel 
we can win and we are convinced it will take a lot of doing to 
knock us out of first place.” 

HEARTILY RECOMMENDED-—Tonight’s sandlot fund game 
at the Stadium (no TV) between the Yanks and. Dodgers, with 
lots of fascinating pre-game. ‘competition between’ players on -the 
two. teams.’ Would ‘call; it a possible pre-vue of the World Seties, 


